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HISTORICAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 


Part 3. 











In resuming our Essay upon Historical Paint- 
ing, our limits preclude us from entering into a 
critical examination of the works of all the con- 
tributors to the Shakspere Gallery, neither 
would it be pleasant nor profitable; on many 
the grave has long closed—upon their produc- 
tions and themselves. With the pupil of Sir 
Joshua, Northcote, we naturally return to the 
investigation : his ‘ Smothering of the Princes in 
the Tower’ possesses all the higher requisites 
of historical composition, and is one of those 
designs which prove how much simplicity of 
arrangement is conducive to make a lasting im- 
pression ; with the truth, and vigour of nature, he 
often conceived his subject in the true his- 
torical feeling, and rendered it with a boldness 
of feature unattained by any of his contempo- 
raries. Of this, his ‘ Death of Wat Tyler,’ and 
‘Death of the Duke of Argyle,’ will long remain 
examples. This firmness of composition Opie 
had in a great degree ; but his figures want re- 
finement, and his shadows reflections: he is, 
however, one of those whose decision of light 
and shade, and largeness of parts, prevented the 
art from being rendered effeminate by the pret- 
tinesses of Angelica Kauffmann, and the Rev. 
Mr. Peters. Though these men are thus cur- 
sorily mentioned, it does not follow, that the 
services their works rendered to the existence of 
all that is valuable in art is not fully appre- 
ciated. The success of Alderman Boydell in 
engraving the works of the English school, in- 
stead ofi mporting engravings from France, and 
Holland, induced many small printsellers to 
enter the field: with a more limited capital, and 
less taste, inferior works were introduced into 
the market; and the public eye, taking its tone 
from what is most constantly presented to it, 
Was gradually debauched, and rendered inea- 
pable of appreciating real merit: every branch 
of the art felt the influence of this destructive 
blight, but works of a true historical class, being 
less captivating to the million, changed their 
character to render them more palatable, or 
Were entirely thrown into the background. The 
designs which the genius of Smirke embodied, 
though not of a strictly historical character, up- 

fora long period that department of the 
art which depends upon agreeable arrangement 
of composition, and chiaro-oscuro for its ex- 
istence: his comic scenes from Shakspere, 
though undoubtedly the best in the work, fall 
short of that identity of character with which 
the great master of nature has marked them ; 
hor do they become more individual, or increased 
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in their finish ordetail, according to their enlarge- 
ment in them. Increase of size giveslittle increase 
of interest, the smallest sketch, though extended 
on a half-length canvass, creates the same feel- 
ing in a spectator; no reference to nature dis- 
turbs the flowing elegance of outline, nor are 
the soft blandishments of his shadows ever 
broke in upon by those flashes of light, or firm- 
ness of form, which are to be found in truth 
and in the works of the best masters. These 
defects were very perceivable, when Leslie 
painted his picture of ‘ Sancho and the Duchess,” 
every one exclaimed how much it reminded 
them of Smirke; but a little examination con- 
vinced them how much further the work was 
carried in all the requisites which constitute a 
finished performance. 

Since the Peace, the public have had greater 
opportunities of examining the finest examples, 
and have become more acquainted with what 
the Art can achieve. Nor in comparing the 
pictures of Smirke, with those of Stothard, do we 
find these deficiencies filled up. Based upon the 
graceful outline of Raffaelle: the works of this 
captivating artist have kept the art in its proper 
path ; but his fertility of invention never seems 
to have permitted him to pause, so as to perfect 
what his genius had coaceived, and that fasci- 
nation which belongs to a sketch, remains a 
leading feature in all his works: had he culti- 
vated a more constant reference to nature, his 
pictures would have assumed a higher, and more 
lasting character ; for we perceive even the rapid 
pencils of Tintoretto and Rubens arrested in their 
progress by portions of the most careful finish, and 
minute detail. If, however, the higher branches 
of Historical Painting have made small progress 
by the palette of Stothard, we ought never to 
forget that the taste of the country is greatly in- 
debted for its improvement to the embellish- 
ment by his pencil, of all the popular works of 
his time. 

With a mere notice of De Loutherbourg, and 
Richard Westall, we must close this brief sketch 
of the contributors to the work of the Shakspere 
Gallery. Had the historical works of the first 
partaken of the truth and character found in his 
naval subjects—such as his representations of 
the battles of ‘ The First of June’ and ‘ Camper- 
down’—he would have done the art some service; 
or had those of the latter been of a quality such 
as his ‘ Cardinal Wolsey entering Leicester Ab- 
bey,’ we would not have wished that his works 
had been confined to the illustrations of Shaks- 
pere. We must, however, bid a truce to this 
period of our subject, and hasten on so as to 
reach the conclusion of the article within our 
limits. It is, nevertheless, necessary to remark, 





that notwithstanding the formation of the Royal 
Academy, the excellent lectures of 

and the enthusiasm of many individuals, histo- 
rical painting has never rested am us. 
Except as a probationary school, no academy 
can carry the student beyond the mere capa- 
bility of correct drawing, unless it is furnished 
with examples to place before the pupils, and 
professors to point out their leading 
and defects; without these, books and lectures 
can accomplish nothing. If knowledge alone 
could enable the artist to paint a great histo- 
rical picture, the President himself would have 
succeeded: but what was the result when the 
Empress Catherine of Russia commissioned him 
to paint a great work for her? he found himself 
as much at a loss in all the characteristic, essen- 
tial features, as any of the pupils to whom he 
was lecturing; he acknowledged when it was 
finished, that there were twelve pictures under 
it, some better and some worse: an agreeable 
and rich effect of colour it certainly possesses; 
but to accomplish which every other quality is 
sacrificed, so much so, that when it was un- 
packed at the Hermitage in St. Petersburgh, 
they did not know which was the base, so 
little do the stability of the figures proclaim it: a 
French artist, who was present, acknowledged it 
had at least one great metit, that it looked 
equally well whichever way it was turned. Or 
if enthusiasm was all that was requisite, Barry 
would have established historical pai on a 
sure footing in England; but, ! from him 
she acquired little more dignity than Reynolds 
had been able to give her. Sir Joshua having had 
all his life to contend with the stiff, and formal 
cut of coats and waistcoats, obliterated their 
meanness of form and colour, by losin 

in a deep-toned richness of effect ; to this alone 
his eye was constantly turned,- consequently 
those hard and boldly so 
necessary in a great historical work to give it truth 
and grandeur, his feeling revolted from express- 
ing against his better judgment. Barry, on the 
contrary, never possessed this bemyan he 
every opportunity to express 

it. With a great vigour of intellect, 
nursed in the contemplation of the works of 
Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle at Rome, every- 
thing was ex! from him; and Burke and 
Reynolds hailed his return as one who was 
destined “to restore in England the dignity of 
the dying art.” His few pictures he had painted 
were allowed to be crude; but 

considered a necessary adjunct to the grand 
style; and wae ans the porn say poses 
of the Arts longing an opportunity 

dering some service to their country, Barry, (with 
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scarce a shilling in his pocket), proposed to 

int the four sides of their hall with a series of 

istorical subjects, and for a sum little more than 
necessary to pay for his models and colours. 
The Shakspere Gallery, Bowyer’s History of 
England, and the anxious encouragement of 
George the Third, as patron of the Academy, 
having failed to produce a great historical painter. 
Barry, with the greatest enthusiasm for his art, 
unencumbered by a family, and despising the 
comforts of luxurious ease, devoted his whole 
soul to the undertaking, accompanied with a 
dogged pride to put to shame the ill-natured 
jealousies of his professional brethren. Like 
Milton, he fancied himself “fallen on evil days 
and evil tongues,” and shunned the haunts of 
men. Without, however, entering into the whims 
and caprices of this ingenious artist, or exposing 
the contempt and neglect which followed his 


many have the courage to look upon it and long 
for it; but the certainty of poverty, and death 
has ected as a “ nolo me tangere.” 

The English works of the last century, seem 
more as if they were the painters’ recollections 
of the various scenes, than the scenes themselves; 
they are destitute of that startling severity of 
character, which always accompanies nature’s 
works, and are slurred over so as to defy criti- 
cism, from there being nothing tangible to lay 
hold of: the asperities of form, of features, and 
minute marking are left out, or are softened 
down like coins long in circulation; what re- 
mains is the artist’s mannered style holding out 
to the last; and this seems equally the case 


| whether the work is intended for a small book 


print, or for the decoration of a palace. Rey- 


| nolds’s advice, ‘‘ Let your studies be made rather 
| with the brush than the port-crayon,” has been 


eccentricities, we must proceed to notice as | 
briefly as possible his great work in the Adelphi. | 
As it was undertaken to vindicate the honour of | 


British art from the calumnies of Winkelman 
and others, it ought to be looked upon favour- 
ably, and more so, when we consider the priva- 
tions and discouragements under which he 
laboured while the work was in progress; but 
neither these, nor his excellence of character 
ought to prevent us from giving our conscien- 
tious criticism on the work. As a grand at- 
tempt to embody the higher qualities existing 
in the great Italian frescoes, it fails from its want 
of dignity ; the forms and attitudes are familiar, 
and devoid of firmness: when we compare these 
ictures with the works of Michael Angelo or Raf- 
aelle, they remind us more of the pen and ink 
washes of Mortimer. The draperies are little and 
meagre, with folds not much broader than the 
strokes of a brush, in place of those noble, and 
ample masses which we perceive in the Cartoons, 
and all Raffaelle’s large works; but the details are 
not less faulty than the conception of the whole, 
which in many parts is only a shade better than 
the ceilings of Thornhill: the strange mixture 
of allegory and familiar truth would have re- 
quired the gorgeous colouring of Paul Veronese, 
or the palette of Rubens to make it acceptable, 
instead of which the gravity of treatment, and 
dryness of colouring tend to make the combina- 
tions more startling and absurd. 

It may be argued that Raffaelle, in several of 
his works, has combined the figures and dresses 
of his day, with the most ancient costume and 
ceremonies; but it must be borne in mind, that 
the Roman dress in the time of Leo the Tenth, 
was simple, and grand, and pictorial in a high 
degree ; but Barry has ventured to contend with 
cocked hats, and lapelled coats. In the picture 
of ‘ Elysium,’ for example, we have William Penn 
in the full dress of a Quaker, showing his Penn- 
sylvanian code of laws to a couple of half-naked 
figures, designated Lycurgus, and King Alfred; 
the arrangement also, from the association of ideas 
contributes to rob * Elysium’ of its supernatural 
grandeur ; for the interminable rows of portraits 
remind one forcibly of the congregation of heads 
displayed, pasted on a board in a bookseller’s 
window ; and the effect is rendered still more 
ridiculous from their being seen emerging out 
of banks of yellow earth. Were we, however, 
to enter into an examination of all the absurdi- 
ties of the undertaking, we might extend our 
criticisms to more vulnerable points; it is suffi- 
cient, therefore, to say, that an opening is still 
left in England for a Michael Angelo or a Raf. 

lle to be produced. We, however, ought to 
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If, therefore, he has advanced 

i n England, he has never de- 
it’ Wie} Barry the true feeling for 
pai as become extinct; his mantle 
nt infected with the plague— 





| 
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forthe credit of Barry, that he never 
art to pander to the vitiated taste | 


Id we could say the same of his | 


followed up to the strict letter; and the English 
School, however faulty in other departments, 
abounds with beautiful arrangements of co- 
lour. In most branches of the art this 
quality will cover a multitude of sins, and in 
many of them is their chief dependance ; but 
historical painting demands much higher attri- 
butes, and asserts her vigour, and purity of out- 
line, however overlaid and enveloped by colour- 
ing, and chiaro-oscuro: this prettiness and 
suavity of manner has now become a disease, 
and the public will receive nothing but what is 
of this character. Boldness, hardness, large- 
ness, have given place to softuess, smoothness, 
and littleness; and until a change takes place in 
the public taste, historical painting not only 
will cease to flourish, but even to have an ex- 
istence in England. This state of things is 
partly owing to the arrangements of the Royal 
Academy, and the strictly mercantile views of 
the London printsellers. Of the education car- 
ried on within the walls of the Academy, it is 
not strictly relevant to speak, did it not in a 
certain degrees bias the character of all works 
emanating from that school; for, drawing en- 
tirely from the antique, and undraped figures, it 
begets a partiality for flowing undulating lines, 
in preference to those harsh and angular forms 
constantly occurring in the endless variety of 
nature’s works; as an eye educated in drawing 
from a ball, would naturally revolt from the 
asperities of a cube: but of the influence the 
Academy possesses as a body over the taste of 
the public, every one must be aware, and per- 
ceive a yearly spring-tide spread over every 
minor establishment. 

All bodies can only exist by a certain com- 
pact, understood and acted upon amongst them- 
selves; and those works which do not conform, 


| are so disposed of as not to damage those which 


do, hence a certain uniformity of character; and 
the harmony observable on the walls of the ex- 
hibition, very soon proclaims whether a Rey- 
nolds or a Turner, strikes the key-note. How- 
ever they might have appeared in the presidency 
of Sir Joshua, a work of Titian, or Correggio 
would now look dark and dingy, amongst the 
modern pictures, and their superiority would be 
proclaimed in consequence. Hence solidity, 
strength, and tone, all highly requisite, and 
existing in the best historical works, have given 
place to white-washed crudities, and effects of 
light; works that satisfy and amuse the eye in 
a transient glance are all that claim attention; 
hence the absence of true legitimate art. With 
the exception of Wilkie’s ‘John Knox’ and 
‘Columbus’ (pictures that would do honour to 
any country), and one or two of Hilton’s, His- 
torical painting has gradually become extinct ; 
and her higher attributes, which can only be 
appreciated by a few, are prostituted to the 
ignorant attractions of the many. 

While we were engaged with this article we 
happened to visit the Haymarket theatre, and 


amongst other things were amused with the | 


—— 


effect of a drop-scene, w 
landscape, and - ooned eae satnes, 
form soft appearance; the attitudes, the =. 
and shade, and colouring, yielded to each of! 
the palm of tenderness. We could not help 
ing the force of that Shaksperian a, 
“The evil that men do in their lives, lives after 

The good is often interred with the bones,” them, 
eee oe = all the faults of Smirke, 
and Singleton, carried to extre i 
of their redeeming qualities; pea ad 
luntarily to the boxes to compare it with N = 
and was struck with her triumphant superiority. 
for being a general mourning, she peo i 
variety of glorious pictures as if from the ey 
of Titian or Velasquez: the dark te. 
lieved by a dull red background, the faces and 
hands of the richest and most luminous colour 
interspersed with spots of pure white, of the 
most cutting and decided shapes, from ker. 
chiefs and play-bills; and at intervals burg 
of light from the chandeliers, that seemed 
to rouse the several groupes from their dulness, 
and prevented them from being too obscure 
and heavy. Had the groupe bearing the Pope in 
the ‘ Heliodorus’ of Raffaelle, marched éit'on 
the stage, it could not have more 
demolished the drop-scene’s pretensions to truth, 
We could not help feeling a satisfaction in re. 
flecting, that Nature lives not for an age but for 
all time, and is still in the same perfection as 
when Titian or Velasquez existed. When s 
better state of things will arrive it is impossible 
to predict: the opening of the National 
to the constant gaze of the people will effect 
much, and the higher departments of the at 
may become gradually better understood and 
valued; but when we reflect that Hilton has 
recently been removed to his grave, from a 
deathbed surrounded by his unpurchased pic. 
tures; when we find the Readiag of Haydon's 
letters sometimes from the Queen’s Bench ; whea 
we see the names of Cook, and Thomson, year 
after year in the beginning, but never in the 
body of the Academy catalogue; he must be 
a bold man who will enter the lists as an his 
torical painter. In revising this article we find 
many points omitted and names unnoticed, 
that will come, perhaps, more properly under 
review, when treating of fancy subjects Or pie. 
tures of familiar life; a class of painting which, 
as it has met with greater encouragements, has 
attained a higher degree of excellenee. 


EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF THE FINE ARTS. 
The committee of management have pana ae 
report for the year 1839-40. The general prt 
their labours, as far as regards the collection of 
are as follow :— 
The amount of funds realised for the year 





was £728; 1835-36, £1270; 1836-37, £2072; 
£3248 ; 1838-39, £4670; and for the present year, vi 
1839-40, £6396; being nearly nine times oe are a 
of the first year’s fund, and an increase 
last year of #1726. on. @ | 
The number of members for 1839-40 ",3shae 
these, 13 have 5 shares; 1 bes ¢ ase i Forks of at 
217, 2 shares ; and 5529, 1 share each. “is, 08 
have been purchased to bel gy last 
exceeding what was expen 
year by £1265, which is nearly equal to the total receipt 
in 1836. ia 
A matter of still pute importance is that to | 
the foliowing passage refers :— st 
“ But if it is a pleasing task for the Commit ds 
to trace the financial prosperity of he hich | 
them still greater pleasure to observe rd is cat 
its influence has already faing ‘and raising 
lated still further to produce, by ea ranks 4.07 
the standard of taste, and opening 1. In Bio- 
source of pure and intellectual coyerm tbe 
burgh, and the surroundin loca racers is proveds 
interest which is taken in po ov but - 
only by the support given ’ 
by the Increasing revenue collected at tt oer ticket 
Annual Exhibitions. Last be %, was £00 
of admission to the Royal 
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that of the previous year, and this year it 
a? #140 more than eed pene 

On the subject of “ selections of pictures, ’ the report 
contains some sensible remarks. The duty can never 
be anagreeable one; it is one which involves a respon- 
sibility, from which most persons would shrink; and 
the utter impossibility of satisfying every person, will 
be obvious toall. We have again and again canvassed 
this topic; and must, once more, express our convic- 
tion, that the safest and surest plan is to permit prize- 
holders to choose for themselves—certainly under ju- 

i estrictions :— . 
oes irresponsible spectators, the selection of pictures 
worthy of being purchased may appear a comparatively 
easy task; but to the Committee entrusted with this 
onerous duty it is felt to be a matter requiring the 
most deliberate consideration, and the nicest discri- 
mination. The Committee do not pretend to aver that 
they have discharged the task committed to them so 
successfully, that no efrors, either of omission or com- 
mission, can be pointed out ; but they trust that the 
selection they have made will show that their most 
careful attention has been given to the subject. In 
making that selection, they were anxious that it should 
consist only of works of two classes :—first,of those of in- 
herent excellence ; and, second, of those which gave fair 

mise of excellencetocome. Thus, whilst they have, 
on the one hand, passed over some productions by per- 
sons of established reputation ; they have, on the other 
hand, been happy to have it in their power to mark 
with their decided approbation the efforts of several 
artists who have boldly and vigorously entered into 
competition with their senior brethren, and who, if 

essed of the necessary perseverance, will, ere long, 
prove themselves honoured and honourable rivals.”’ 

We observe with pleasure that a considerable sum 
has been expended in procuring the works of sculptors 
—a class of artists whose genius rarely meets with ade- 
quate reward. 

The print of ‘The Castaway,’ from Mr. Harvey’s 
picture, is finished, and will soon be issued to sub- 
scribers. It is from the burin of Mr. Robert Graves, 
A.RA., whose engraving of ‘The Examination of 
Shakespere’ is among the most meritorious of modern 
works. We shall notice this production when we have 
had more leisure to exainine a copy. 

With regard to the subject to be engraved for next 
year, the Committee appear to have had some difficulty; 
and, we confess the decision to which they have at 
length arrived, is not such as to remove from our minds 
the objections we have felt ousselves bound to urge 
oo thesystem altogether. First: they considered 
the propriety of publishing Mr. Allan’s picture of ‘ He- 
roism and Senanity—en incident in the life of Robert 
the Bruce,’ for which they had paid (copyright in- 
cluded) #500; “ but the time the engraver would have 
required appeared a formidable objection.”” Next, Sir, 
David Wilkie’s ‘ Spanish Posada’ seemed a desirable 
subject ; but this has been forestalled in London. Next 
Mr. Blackburn's ‘ Oliver Cromwell and Milton’ was re- 
solved upon—but why this was abandoned is not stated. 
The awkward task was then consigned to the New 
Committee: and a postscript te the report informs us 
that they “ have selected the highly-talented picture of 
‘The Moment of Victory,’ by Mr. Alexander Fraser, 
to be engraved ;—to copies of which engraving, exe- 
cuted in the first style of line, by the celebrated en- 
graver, Mr. Charles Rolls, subscribers for that year 
will be entitled.” 


Now this picture by Mr. Fraser may be a highly 
“talented”? one, but it is not such as any London pub- 
lisher would think it worth his while to engrave; and 
isin no way calculated to advance the great purpose of 
art. Our readers who do not recollect the painting 
may imagine it—from its title—to be historical—re- 
cording some grand and glorious event honourable to 
Great Britain that ought to be commemorated by a 
British artist; he will have in his mind Trafalgar or 
Talavera—or perhaps Waterloo; or it may be Agin- 
court or Blenheim. We must destroy his agreeable 
fancy ; ‘The Moment of Victory’ is that when a dung- 
hill cock skips to the summit of his throne, and crows a 
hote of triumph over his slain adversary ;—scene, a 
farm-yard. And this event, having been commemo- 
-. by Mr. Fraser, is to be made Jargely known by 

burin of Mr. Charles Rolis—at an expense, paper 
and print included, of about #800, The system is 
really too absurd to be any longer tolerated. 





of ahTaarr or Dante.—An original portrait 
{ the great Italian poet is said to have been 
scovered at Florence, in the pantry of the 
ee which was formerly the chapel of the 
an, It is a painting by Giotto, and is re- 
of Tea 0 as the “lost” portrait by many writers 
nies It was covered over with plaster of 
ut is in a good state of preservation. 
: — drawn in the flower of age, and has 
~ ae = ee 
t icature for which so many of the 
Portraits of Dante are remarkable. . 
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The two articles published in “The Arr- 
Unton,”’ under this head, although they have 
given very general satisfaction to our readers, 
have been objected to as supplying no definite 
plan by which Art may be encouraged, and its 
influence extended by the Government of the 
country. We, therefore, publish part of a letter 
written by Richard Westmacott, Esq., A.R.A., and 
addressed to the Marquis of Lansdowne, some 
two or three years ago. It was printed by the 
artist for private circulation ; and can be known 
to very few of our readers :— 


As the first step, it is proposed that Parliament 

shall so far recognize the importance of the Arts 
as to acknowledge they are its care, and under its 
protection. 
_ This public recognition of the principle, and 
implied admission of their value would, of itself, 
be of incalculable benefit, by leading public atten- 
tion to Art, and by giving a higher public cha- 
racter to the artist. 

The next proposal is that the Minister shall be 
empowered to devote an annual sum, however 
small, for their encouragement, according to cir- 
cumstances, and under restrictions, which will be 
considered hereafter :—and as, in proposals of this 
nature, it is always desirable to have some specific 
plan—let it be agreed that even so inconsiderable 
a a as £2,000, be appropriated annually to this 
object. 

The general character or subject of the work to 
be executed, and the sum of money to be appro- 
priated for its accomplishment being, in the first 
place, decided upon, all British artists shall be 
allowed, or invited, to compete for the honour 
of the employment, and, at an appointed time, 
shall be expected to send in designs or pictures 
from which that for the National work shall be 
selected. 

It is suggested that these designs should not 
be mere sketches, but executed with as much care 
as time and circumstances will allow; and of 
such a size as to enable the judges to determine, 
relatively, whether the candidates shew them- 
selves sufficient masters in their Art to warrant 
their aspiring to the distinction of being employed 
by the Nation. 

From the works so admitted into competition, 
four (or any other determined number, in pro- 

ortion to those sent,) shall be selected, to be called 
rize Works; and from these the one for the 
national work is to be chosen. 

That selection being made, the remaining Prize 
Works, in order to make some indemnification to 
the artists, and as a compliment to their compa- 
rative excellence, might be renumerated by sums 
of money, from £150 to £200 each ;—these works 
being at the same time as the entire disposal of 
the respective artists, for sale, or otherwise,— 
it being stipulated only that the selected works 
shall be exhibited collectively, within a fixed 
period from the decision, and, before they are 
withdrawn from the possession of the judges; in 
order that the public may see that, as far as their 


judgment has enabled them to determine, the 


choice of the Committee has fallen upon the most 
worthy. : 

This preliminary step taken, and the election 
being made, sufficient time should of course 
allowed the artist to enable him to devote all the 
necessary study and atttention to a work of such 
interest. This, as well as the payment of instal- 
ments, during the progress of the works may 
easily be arranged hereafter; and the practice 
which has always been adopted in our public 
works in Sculpture will probably be found to 
answer here. 

Suppose then that £1000, £2000, or even so 
large a sum as £3000, be voted for the National 
work,—to this is to be added about £600 or £800, 
for the prizes ; amounting at most but to £3800, 
or £4000; then, if three years be allowed for the 
completion of the commission, there will be, or 
will have been, at the end of that périod, £6000, 
with which to meet these expenses ; a balance of 
no inconsiderable amount being left for any inci- 
dental charges—or to be carried to account for 
future undertakings ; or to be expended om any 
new work agreed upon, in anticipation of the 
future grant : or, lastly, if it shall seem fit, given 
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in premiums to other candidates, or to any other 
work or works of merit, in a high class of art, 
which may be publicly exhibited. and by 
the common voice, confirmed by the judgment 
of the National Committee, shall seem 
of this honour and encouragement. The stimulus 
which this part of a plan would offer to artists 
would materially advance the cause of Historical 
design ;—it would create a supply of works—in- 
crease the inducement to y,—and excite an 


interest on the subject in the public, 
not but have the — aaeican to 





It is ri t to mention here, that something of 
this kind has already been attempted, b 
Directors of the British Institution; and ‘it is 


conceived that their excellent and liberal purpose 
can only have failed of its full effect, in the first 
place, from the circumstance of their a 
private body, and not a national institution; and, 
in the next, from there being no settled appro- 
| gereeeg or destination for the works they may 

onour with their prizes ; and probably also, from 
the tribunal of taste and jelgment not being 
sufficiently established in the opinions of artists 
and the public, to secure it that deference 
which should attach to a public committee of 
Taste. I touch upon this subject with great 
diffidence, for the warmest thanks are due to the 
Directors of that institution, for their liberal and 
kind intentions in this cause, and when indeed 
there seemed to be no hand near to help; and I 
feel sure they will not consider this humble, though 
independant effort in favour of the higher branches 
of art, either disrespectful or ungrateful towards 
their no less worthy labours. 

The next, and by far most difficult point to be 
considered, is the formation of a Board of Judges ; 
and which should contain the following essential 
qualities :—In the first | pee ry oe to de- 
cide on the merits of the works involving ne- 
cessarily considerable practical knowledge of art. 

Next,—such higher character as shall leave no 
doubt on the mind of the pr as to the de- 
cisions being honourably and justly made. 

And thirdly,—such known interest in, and good 
feeling towards art, in all the members, as will 
insure the zealous, careful, and im con- 
sideration of the subjects brought before them. 

This Committee should not consist of less than 
fifteen, nor of more than twenty-one members, 
and it is proposed that it be thus constructed 
For the practical opinions, the attendance should 
be secured of from five to seven well known and 
established Artists—not candidates—the most 
distinguished for the works they have poutenes 
or for their knowledge of art, and for the general 
estimation in which they are held by their own 
profession, and the public, for those qualities 
which not only reflect honour on them as artists, 
but which cause men to be respected as mem 
of society. 

The next portion should consist of ten or 
twelve, noblemen and gentlemen, known for the 
interest they take in the advancement of art:— 
and to this body of judges, so formed, a discre- 
tionary power should be given to invite other 
opinions, to assist in their deliberations and de. 
cision,—taking care that the whole number s 
not exceed twenty-one,—and it should be recom- 
mended to them to select these extra or assistant 
judges from among the most liberal purchasers of 
neler works in painting and sculpture—but a 
just compliment to those who evince a fi 
for art, and, at the same time, contribute to i 


support. 

The mode of deciding on the national work, as 
well as for the prizes—for I am recommended to 
enter as much as possible into the details of my 
plan—to be by ballot; to be taken at ony puneesl 
meeting, subsequent to the second, after works 
have been sent in. No decision to be 
final, unless two-thirds of the Committee of 
be present, and shall have been present, et 
preliminary meetings for examination and dis- 
cussion; and, further, no decision to be 
dered final unless two-thirds of the mem 
voting be in favour of the ap candidate 
and, Yor the prevention of public or private re- 
flection upon any individual of the Committeé, 


i tfally suggested that the 
thoug! free ae candid in Council, slsould be con- 
confidential. 


sidered private and 
It may be expected that something should be 
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of the National Works when executed. 

Our neighbours, the French, possess great ad- 
vantages over us in this respect. A foreigner, 
arriving in Paris, and desirous to ascertain the 
general state of modern art in France, is ‘pameted 
directed to the National Gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg,—where Paintings and works in Sculpture, 
purchased and preserved by the Government, attest 
the existence, and show the condition of their 
National School. We, indeed, dare not hope at 
present for an establishment, on this splendid 
scale, for modern and native art ; and we must be 
satisfied to ask for less. 

The admission of pictures, of Scripture subjects, 
into our churches—if the illiberal or, if that term 
be too strong, the mistaken feeling that has 
hitherto excluded them shall ever be removed— 
would benefit but one branch of the art; the only 
situations, therefore, that can be recommended 
for great works, of General or National history, 
must be sought for in Public buildings ; as Town 
Halls, Courts of Justice, Galleries, &e.—and, 
more especially, in the Houses of Parliament, 
which latter will afford, from the necessarily large 
dimensions of the apartments, and of the ap- 
proaches, (as in entrance halls and staircases,) 
the most favourable opportunity, as well as ample 
space, for the employment of our Painters and 
Scuiptors, in illustrating the more important 
events connected with the History of our Country. 

It is indeed probable that this general distri- 
bution of approved works might do more, at first, 
for the promotion and improvement of public 
taste throughout the Country, than establishing 
at once a permanent central Exhibition in the 
Metropolis ;—but this is a point which may be 
considered more properly by others, and when 
the National encouragement of art has been de- 
termined on: it is however, respectfully recom- 
mended to the attention of those to whom we 
must look for any public measures for the ad- 
vancement of this great object. 

My Lord, I well know how inadequate my 
humble powers of persuasion must be to effect all 
1 dream of, for the benefit of the arts; but I am 
not afraid to labour, nor ashamed to fail, in such a 
cause. Hitherto, alas! all the appeals that have 
been made—for I am but one among many who 
have publicly pleaded for National patronage— 
have — made ineffectually ; but we still hope 
—our reward may even now be at hand ;—and it 
is our duty to persevere to the last— 

“ Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed sape cadendo.” 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY DINNER. 


Mr. Epvrror,—In a former number you very 

roperly declined to insert a letter reflecting on the 
invitations given by the Royal Academy on the 
anniversary of the birthday of her Majesty—this 
is well; but you append an observation of your own 
that I think you would not have made had you 
been possessed of correct information on the sub- 
ject. You state, ‘* We certainly cannot well ac- 
count for some of the admissions and omissions.” 
You must know, then, Mr. Editor, that the din- 
ner is given by the President and Members of the 
Royal Academy to their personal friends. Each 
Royal Academician or Associate having the power 
to introduce one visitor—the inviter and invited 
paying a sovereign each from their own pockets, 
and not from the funds of the institution—the 
only proviso is, that the visitor must have been an 
exhibitor during the past exhibition. You may 
thus easily account for some admissions or some 
omissions; for it may chance that a very clever 
artist may have no personal friend in the academic 
body, or he may be anything buta man you would 
choose to make a personal friend of; or other- 
wise a visitor may be no great star in his art; but 
he may be the particular friend of some member, 
having, besides, great pretensions to all the gentle- 
manly qualities that make the convivial table 
agreeable. You see how even yourself, Mr. Edi- 
tor, in this small matter, may be wrong (who are 
so able an advocate for the rights of the Royal 
Academy), from not knowing exactly the mode in 
which their invitations are given. Do you then 


ag 
d or said here respecting the destination 
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Abandoning the halls of sculpture, “ those 
catacombs” wherein the master pieces of the 
statuary are condemned to shiver on their humid 
pedestals, let us now ascend to the more lux- 
urious lodgment of the sister art, to the gal- 
leries of painting in the palace above. 

And here, as in our own good land, there is 
no inconsiderable sprinkling of “ portrait,” but 
that in such costume as pleases those great 
controllers of human destiny, the ¢ailors (mas- 
culine and feminine), whose vocation, as we all 
know, is to carry despair into the soul of the 
artist, and hath been so from time immemorial. 

We do not partake the admiration of our 
foreign collaborator for this branch of painting ; 
but are entirely of his opinion as to the merits 
of the admirable Ingres, and those of his fa- 
vourite pupil, Amaury Duval. Ingres himself 
has no work in the exhibition of this year; but 
the portrait of Madame Menissier, daughter of 
the well-known writer, Charles Nodier, and that 
of the dramatist, Alexander Duval, are in a 
certain degree his representatives, as being the 
productions of the pupil above alluded to, namely, 
Amaury Duval; the lady is a portrait of in- 
finite beauty and sweetness, and if we may not 
say so much of the cloudy-looking dramatist, 
at least there is the most vivid truth and resem- 
blance, qualities which those who value the 
original, will find equally to the purpose. 

Lehmann has a portrait of Liszt, which is in 
every way unworthy of his own talent, as well 
as of the celebrated pianist it affects to repre- 
sent; he has doubtless designed to give us a 
glimpse of the musician in his seventh heaven; 
but the head, stuck up awkwardly, rather than 
nobly elevated, the eye, not “in fine frenzy 
rolling,” but vague and wholly denuded of in- 
telligence; the whole, in short, face and form, 
gives us rather the idea of a simpleton dreaming 
about nothing, than that of a poetical spirit in 
the ecstacy of self-communion. 

M. Hippolyte Flandrin, also a pupil of Ingres, 
exhibits a lovely portrait of the youthful Ma- 
dame O ; and which is, above all, remark- 
able for the perfection of the hand. 

Champmartin has given us a whole bevy of 
his friends; but as all are men of more or less 
distinction in the realms of intellect or art, we 
are only too well content to find ourselves in such 
excellent company; all bear the impress of 
talent and power on their eloquent faces; but 
why has Champmartin not lighted up the group 
still further, by some slight admixture of those 
feminine heads that he handles so gracefully, so 
poetically, and yet with so satisfactory a fidelity. 
Was there no one to remind him how certainly 
such can never be “ de trop” anywhere ? 

Charpentier is not fortunate this year: his 
portrait of M. Guyon is irredeemably vulgar; 
that of the actress, Mademoiselle Rachel, is 
“maladif & faire peur,” and in all respects a 
failure ; he has fallen into the error which Leh- 
mann has committed with regard to Liszt, and 
in seeking to ideatize his subject he has ob- 
scured it; the woman, so full of soul, of feeling, 
of passion, in reality, is here a creature of no- 
thing; her individuality is annihilated; she is 
removed from the sphere of our sympathies; but 
by no means, as we think, to be raised above 
them. 

Brune, Ricsener, and Jeanron, have all good 
portraits in the present year’s exhibition; but 


| that of Aimé Martin, by the last named artist, 


wonder at so many false accusations and state. | 


ments from a like cause—a want of knowledge— 
and oftentimes not only a want of knowledge, but 
a wilful perversion of the truth. 


Albany Street. Your constant Reader, F. 


| 


has a particular interest for the English ob- 
server, to whom he is well known by his admir- 
able work on the “ Education of Mothers ;” by 
his “ Biography of St. Pierre,” and various other 
productions of almost equal merit. 

The miniatures of the veteran Isabey have 


| all the grace and beauty of his earlier works— 





(Octonza, 


-. ~* day when he painted the « Wey 
e Empire,’ and when n 

Court believed herself happy at} Napoleon's 
on her face, as reproduced by Isabey look 
Court and Dubufe, continue to disne, M. M. 
and satin, and gold, and pearls—to ree 
of youth and beauty, with the melee nothing 
hand. “ Nay, but what are these broad feet 
these hands, fit only for a housemaid, these 
meagre shoulders, this cold and j - 
bust. Ah, believe me, Madam, those feet 

he minimized, these’ hands blanched, the 
shoulders must be softened, dimpled, these 
contours must be rounded, awakened!” So gi 
so done. M. Dubufe, beautifies, and Petra 
rally ; M. Court, surERBEAvTiFigs, but that ovr. 
RAGEOUSLY; and we need scarcely waste the 
time of our readers by describing the result, 

In the department of landscape, the salon of 
this year is particularly brilliant; one of Corot's 
more especially; a scene half forest, half pasture 
and wherein two shepherds are disputing the 
prize of music on their flutes, reminds us of 
Theocritus in his happiest moments. Brascasss! 
on the other hand, has thought of nothiag my 
little as of reproducing the Idyls: his fields are 
precisely of the extent, and above all in the 
condition best suited to the cultivator anxious 
for the weight of his crops; but the sheep that 
feed on these teeming meadows—what very 
sheep they are! how round, how well-fed, how 
stupid, but amidst all how Ufelike; you cannot 
believe that you do not hear them bleat, and 
are not in the least surprised when you see the 
elegant Mrs. turn away and oppose her 
Cassolette to the heavy odours of their fleeces, 

M. Marilhat has ‘A caravan reposing amidst 
the Ruins of Balbec,’ which is very effective. 
The view is carried over a vast extent of distance, 
the air is at once clear and appreciable, and the 
ruined temples and mutilated columns, rise up 
with the most imposing dignity into the floods 
of sunshine, that make a glory of brightness all 
«round them. 

The ‘Campagna di Roma,’ of Paul Flandrin, 
is an eloquent reality; it is one of four by the 
same artist, all of which do credit not only to 
his own name so weil known in art, but to his 
master, Ingres, whose influence is readily per- 
ceived in all. Paul Flandrin is the brother of 
that Hyppolyte Flandrin, to whose beautiful por- 
trait of Madam O we have alluded above, 
and of Auguste Flandrin, whose ‘ Repose after 
the Bath,’ an exquisite group of four undraped | 
figures, and whose portrait of Savonarola have 
attracted so much admiration. | 

But perhaps we have no work more remarkable | 
in the present exhibition than the ‘ Upas Tree, 
of Jeanron. Our readers will all remember the 
fearful history of this monster of the vegetable 
world, as copied and recopied from the account, 
since proved to be fabulous, of the Dutchsurgeon 
Forséck. This it is that Jeanron, disregarding its 
apocryphal character, has reproduced, and thit | 
with a terrible fidelity, on his canvas. The whole | 
neighbourhood is redolent of infection, the at 
is dark with vapours, it is heavy with poison. 
Birds and animals have fallen lifeless on the 
turf, equally dead, equally discoloured. A sullen 
river creeps stealthily, and as conscious to is 
criminal influence, through the desolate plains, 
and along this are crawling the al | 

figures, wrapped in hoods, mantles, gloves, a" 
masks of skin, whose business it 1s — 
the wrongs done to — by pagers. 
her JLeneficent purposes this most por 
or Begg the risk of a life that their owe 
misdeeds have forfeited, but which the p htt 
tions of their dress may, by something 
short of a miracle, enable them to save © 
this it is that Monsieur Jeanron has oo & 
us in his picture, and the power 3e © 
played in his sombre story adds essen 

the regret we must feel that no 
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many works he had prepared in a different 
manner have been received into the salon. 

Jules Joyant, and M. Raffort, give us equally 

rtions of Venice, La Canale Gande, and 
‘La Chiesa della Salute,’ for example; but 
while both remind us powerfully of Canaletti, 
it is in @ manner essentially different. M. 
Raffort, has studied this great master, and this 
js well; but he should also have studied Venice, 
as Joyant has evidently not failed to do. Ca- 
naletti, loved his Venice, he studied her pro- 
foundly in her every phase and in all her 
details; his excellent example has been followed 
by Jules Joyant; and it is in this, and in its 
admirable result, that he reminds us of the 
older painter; but Monsieur Raffort, has con- 
tented himself with the study of the master, and 
we wouldfremind him that this is to stop short 
of the end. He will perhaps tell us that Venice 
remains but in her shadow. No matter; while 
but the shadow of a shade remains, there will 
still be found an appeal for the painter from 
the Venice of Canaletti, to Canaletti’s beloved 
Venice, and this the great master himself would 
be the first to enforce. 

Our readers will doubtless remember the 
effect produced two years since by a * View in 
the Forest of Narni,’ the work of a young man 
named Louis Cabat, then only twenty-two years 
old. This young painter has reappeared after a 
close retirement of two years, and of the five 
pictures he has presented, room has been found 
forfour. In landscape there is nothing so pure, 
so elevated, so free from all that is conventional 
and meretricious, in the whole circle of French 
art, as the works of Cabat; he has the serious- 
ness, the carnest devotion to his art, of the old 
masters, and is evidently destined to great 
things ; his figures, indeed, whether of men or 
animals, are exceedingly defective ; but in land. 
scape, we repeat that he has no equal. His 
‘Interior of a Forest,’ his ‘ View of Genzano 
and the Lake Nemi,’ his ‘ Young Tobias,’ and 
the ‘ Passage of the Samaritan,’ are marvellous, 
whether as to taste or execution; it is only to 
| be regretted that the figures should in every in- 
| stance be so totally unworthy of the beautiful 

and beautifully rendered surroundings, in the 
| midst of which he has placed them. 
| Among the marine painters of the present 
| year are Lepoittevin, Perrot, Gudin, and Eugéne 
| Isabey, the last has an admirable ‘ View of the 
Port of Marseilles.’ Lepoittevin, succeeds in his 
sailors even better than in their wooden homes, 
which is saying very much for those smoking, 
swearing, rolling amphibiz, that he delights to 
make alive upon his canvass. Perrot, and 
Gudin, give us marine views of all lands, or 
rather of all seas. ‘The last in particular has 
depicted Gibralter, and that with a force and 
energy more remarkable than are even its 
fidelity and good faith. 

_And lastly, for that which in reason and jus- 
tice should have come first; for the oldest of the 
arts—for architecture; if, indeed, it may still 
be called an art, if it still remain in existence,— 
if the mason have not altogether killed and 
buried his former lord. 

And here, as in our own exhibitions, we must 
renounce the hope of seeing works that have been 
realized,-the unfortunate artist is reduced to 
Present us with his dreams only; with what he 
would do were his noble art in its right place— 
With what might be done; the what is done 
Were scarcely a matter for art to be proud of. 
Go and look, if you doubt this, at but, no; 
the list of perpetrations in this manner would be 
too long; let us leave it. 

, Among the dreams to which we have alluded, 
isa ‘Completion of the Louvre,’ by Garnaud; 
his ideas on this subject are extensive and well- 
arranged ; he has made room for the Royal Li- 








| brary, now so unworthily lodged in a series of 


dark and ill-aired dens; he has found a place 





for-the Museum_of Industry, which, with the 
Painting and Sculpture Galleries, he proposes 
to keep open to the public the whole year 
through; he has done much, indeed, and well 
done it, for the completion of this unlucky pa- 
lace, which, like the Cathedral of Cologne, seems 
destined never fo be finished; but the misfor- 
tune of the whole is, that this most consequent 
and well-sustained of dreams, scems little likely 
to be realized; the destiny of the building will 
be too strong for Monsieur Garnaud, as it has 
been for many another great man—Napoleon 
among the number. 

A monument to Moliére, by M. Henard; a 
plan of a Theatre for Mans, by M. Dupertuys; 
and the restoration of the Episcopal Palace of 
Paris, destroyed in the revolution of 1830, are 
among the most remarkable of the architectural 
designs—if we except a plan for the restoration 
of Thebes! which last is in every way an extra- 
ordinary one; but especially so for the total 
impossibility of its execution. Restore Thebes! 
were it not as well to first stop up a few rents 
in the Louvre, and at any rate to hinder the 
water from getting in to spoil the paintings, if 
we may not hope to see realized the designs of 
M. Garnaud. 

The Exhibition of this year is particularly 
rich in engravings; among these the most im- 
portant work is the Gallery of ‘ Versailles,’ pub- 
lished by Gavard, and in which the best artists 
of France have taken part. There is also an 
engraving of Lord Stafford, by Henriguel Du- 
pont, af:er a painting by Paul Delaroche, which 
has been greatly praised and admired on all 
hands. Specimens of lithography, of wood- 
engraving, and miniature-painting, likewise 
abound; but we cannot specify the many ex- 
cellent examples in each that have presented 
themselves to notice. Maxime David, Alcime 
Tournaut, and Madame de Mirbel, have several 
beautiful miniatures; as have Mademoiselle 
Haillecourt, and Monsicur Paul Gomien. The 
fine plates in lithography of M. André Durand, 
have for some reason been refused by the jury 
of the present year; but there is a Virgin, after 
Raffaelle, by Llanta, also on stone, which is a 
perfect masterpiece in this branch of art. 


SALE or tHE SCHAMP COLLECTION at GHENT. 





The well-known collection of Pictures of Mons. 
Schamp d’Aveschoot was no sooner announced for 
sale, than eager connoisseurs proceeded to the field of 
contest, many of them to see this distinguished * hon’”’ 
of the city of Ghent, before the hammer had disturbed 
its long repose; others to endeavour to secure some 
of the reputed gems. ‘The autumnal season, the most 
inviting for the traveller, gave others an excuse for the 
journey, not only to the ever-moving Englishman, but 
to the French, the German, and the Dutch—each country 
had its representatives—a congress of lovers of art. 
Former travellers, and numerous tour books had placed 
this collection on a par with many of the most noted ; 
writers on art had noticed, upon the authority of the 
private catalogue of M. Schamp, many pictures it con- 
tained as genuine examples of the masters. All these 
reasons had influence upon us, and we were alike 
anxious to sce such lauded productions before fate had 
dispersed in afew hours what it had cost more than 
half acentury to acquire. Gentle reader, guess our 
disappointment—guess the disappointment of our fel- 
low travellers, when, upon a survey of this “ lion,” to 
find he had no mave—in other words, that the boasted 
treasures were chiefly the vilest copies or imitations 
that had not the slightest —- to be called the 
works of the painters to whom they were ascribed. 
Out of a collection of two hundred and fifty-one pic- 
tures, not more than fifty fine or ~— could 
have been selected ; and eut of that fifty, hardly a dozen 
of areally high class. Great was the mortification; 
many who had arrived to purchase, left immediately ; 
others after the first day’s sale, when they found that 
the family of their late possessor hept a reserved price 
on what were really good. Amongst the most inter- 
esting were a considerable number of original sketches 
by Rubens for his distinguished works; but we can 
best give an idea of the most important articles by no- 
ticing the prices for which they were sold. To those who 
wish a more minute account, we would refer to Mr. 
John Smith’s valuable catalogue of Dutch and Fiemish 
Pictures, as he notices fully M. Schamp’s | collection. 

Rusens’ ‘ Portrait of Pere Rutzoiu, Confessor to 
the Archduke Albert and the Infanta lsabella’—a very 
fine head, brought 3150 francs. 


STEEN, JEAN.—* La Cuisine Grosse,’—a true picture, 
a a we Pes 
ELDE ILLIEIM VANDER.—A charming 
specimen of his pencil, 3330 eg — 
Mrexis, WILLIEIM. ‘ Diana at the Bath.’ An extra- 
ordinary fine imen, 7900 francs. 
picture of exce ity— t 
Conti's collection, 4600 A an . “4 ety 
Rusens. ‘ Portrait of Helena Forman the Painter's 
a didwrent postin Ratan ~ yo of 
rom well-known 
her; 510 francs, purchased by Mr. Farrer. ” 
__Rupens. ‘ The Painter's Parrot.’ A beautifully fin- 
ished sketch, exquisitely coloured, 600 francs some 
supposed to be prom Aeomg yf Ru- 
bens, as he has introduced a bi vary center ina 


Rupens. ‘Christ between the two Thieves.’ A 
—~ go o<- 1 a, great ure in the 
ery at Antwerp, whic been so engra 
y Bolswert ; 2330 francs. ’ = 


OsTapE, ADRIEN. ‘ An Interior, with , 
francs. A genuine and fine specimen. ae 

Rubens. ‘ St. Theresa interceding with Christ for 
the Souls in Purgatory.’ A fine sketch for his large 
picture, 900 francs. 

Merzu, GaBrigv. ‘ La Toilette.’ Atrue and inter- 
i ~ ~ mye 5100 oa 

ENIERS, Davip. view in with 

seated at the door of a Segoe. cane by ad 
The gem of the Schamp collection: a smali but exqui- 
site specimen of the master—in very fine state, and re- 
markable for its richness of colour, 14600 francs. A 
large sum, but which can hardly be considered an ex- 
travagant one, on account of its high quality. It was 
purchased for the museum at Ghent. 

Herm, Dx. ‘ Fruits and Flowers.’ An extraordinary 
a example, particularly noticed by Descamps: 2320 

rancs. 

RemBRANDT. ‘ The Painter's own Portrait.’ Whole 
length, dressed in an Armenian costume with a turban, 
near him a dog: an early but very fine cabinet specimen 
by many considered quite undoubted, and to our m 
the gem of the collection, greatly to be prized for its 
truth to nature and richcolouring. Yet we heard some 
very able judges question its originality, and ourselves, 
we are inclined to think it by one of those very clever 
followers of brandt, whose works now pass for 
those of that master. The competition for this small 
picture was very great, and it was eventually knocked 
down for 16,700fr., about 650 guineas, 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Liverroo..—The Exhibition of the Liverpool 
Academy for the year 1840—is the sixteenth. The 
academy consists of twelve members, six associ- 
ates, and fifteen ‘* non-resident members.” 
success that attended the exhibition of last year, 
naturally led to the conclusion that a decided im- 

rovement would take place ; and the friends of the 
institution have not been disappointed. It is in 
all respects good; although there may be a want 
of sterling or leading features, it must be described 
as the best that has taken place out of London, 
and perhaps more equal in point of talent than 
has been secn even there. It contains very few 
inferior pictures, and is certainly calculated pute 
to improve the taste of the most populous 
wealthy town of Great Britain. 

Among the contributors are Collins, Cattermole, 
Mrs. Carpenter, Sidney Cooper, the Clints, Cope, 
Creswick, Crome, Etty, Comer Fielding, Gibson, 
Hart, Howard, Herbert, Horsley, Inskipp, Lee, 
Maclise, Patten, Pyne, D. Roberts, Stark, Sim- 
son, Townsend, Witherington, Webster, &c., &c. 
Many of the pictures are of course familiar to 
those who have visited the London exhibitions ; 
among them are David Roberts’ ‘ Statues of the 
Vocal Memnon;’ Lee’s ‘ Wood-cutters ;’ Etty’s 
‘ Parable of the Ten Virgins ;’ Inskipp’s ‘ Napoli- 
tana;’ Maclise’s ‘ Robin Hood,’ and the ‘ Vow of 
the Peacock ;’ cugs ‘ Altarpiece for a Church at 
Leeds ;’ Lee’s ‘ Windsor Castle ;’ Patten’s ‘ Por- 
trait of Prince Albert;’ Horsley’s ‘ Leaving the 
Ball ;’ Rippingille’s ‘ Brigands ;’ Fowler’s ‘ Wind- 
sor Castle ;’ Ward’s ‘ Cimabue and Giotto ;’ Col- 
lins’ ‘ Happy as a King;’ E. Corbould’s drawing of 
‘The Beggars,’ &c., &c. 

No. 12. ‘ Lake Avernus, near Naples,’ W. Ha- 
vell, is an effective picture, with a clear full tone 
of colour. The masses of shade and light are ju- 
diciously arranged, and as a whole it is very a - 
able. No. 114, by the same artist, almost ob! ines 
us to put our hands before our eyes, the sun reall 
dazzles us by its brightmess—it would illuminate 
even the dark corner of a room. No. 13. ‘The 
Marché Neuf at Rouen,’ H. Gritten ; aclever and 
effective picture by a young artist, who is rising 
rapidly to reputation. He exhibits several other 








works of considerable merit. No. 21. ‘ Wood- 
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cutters,’ F. R. Lee, R.A. In this, as in most of 
Mr. Lee’s pictures, there is great truth and fidelity 
to nature. The trees on the left of the anand are 
admirable, while the old beech trunks form a fine | 
bold contrast to the greens of the more distant 
foliage ; and No. 34. ‘ Taking up Trimmer-lines,’ 
also closely resembles nature ; but as a whole is a 
less effective picture. No. 33. ‘ Portrait of Vice- 
Admiral White,’ Patten, A.R.A., is an extremely 
well painted portrait, arranged with great breadth 
and simplicit of effect. No. 39. ‘ Banks of the 
Mersey,’ A. Vickers ; in this and several others 
by the same artist, the water is well ainted ; he 
appears to have nature constantly before him. 
No 41. ‘The Sisters,’ Mrs. W. Carpenter, 1s 
a charming little picture: it is beautifuly simple ; 
and is universally admired. No. 49. ‘ Dinner- 
time,’ W. F. Witherington, R.A. ; possesses 
all his peculiarities of style; the figures are 
clearly and carefully painted; the background 
is broad and quiet, but we think a less effective 
picture than others by Mr. Witherington which 
we have seen ; we may allude to the ‘ Apple Ga- 
therers,’ sold a few years back in the Birming- 
ham Exhibition. No. 50. ‘ Capel Curig ;’ and No. 
164. ‘ Sandbank, Bromley,’ J. Stark. Two of the 
four contributions of Mr. Stark—one of the 
soundest and most effective of our British land- 
scape painters. Any production of his pencil is 
an acquisition to a person of taste, and who can 
enjoy and appreciate accurate copies of nature. No. 
53. * Moon rising,’ J. B. Crome. Mr. Crome has 
supplied several works in his own excellent style— 
a style in which he continues unrivalled.” No. 56. 
‘Happy as a King,’ W. Collins, R.A. We con- 
ratulate a gentleman of Liverpool, John Clow, 
i on the possession of the picture; we need 
scarcely remark, that the lively and vivid expression 
of the little urchins upon the gate, with the bril- 
liant, but quiet tone of the wood is admirable, and 
cannot be surpassed; were it ours we should be “‘ as 
happy as a king.’’ The picture has been engraved 
for ‘' Finden’s Gallery. No. 64. ‘ May co 
this?’ G. Lance; an admirable picture notwith- 
standing its silly title. ‘The figures are well drawn 
and painted ; the still life is so exquisite, that we 
at once yield the palm of superiority to Mr. Lance, 
and look in vain for his equal, either in this, or 
even past ages. In No. 244. ‘ Christmas Fare,’ 
we find our opinion confirmed ; no man ever did, 
or perhaps ever will, paint such subjects better. 
We like the centre portion especially, No. 68. 
*The Pedlar,’ T. Webster. The pedlar seems 
well disposed to take us in; he is evidently quite 
“up to his trade,’’ and does his author infinite 
credit in this his admirable representation. No. 
73. ‘Herman and Dorothea,’ F. Poole. The tale 
is one of simple love; it has a clear silvery grey 
tone, which is very beautiful. ‘ Herman seeks 
Dorothea at the Fountain, and asks her to come 
and live with his Mother.’ No. 83. ‘A Flatter- 
ing Tale,’ J. Inskipp; extremely broad in effect 
and manner of painting. The gipsy tells her 
** flattering tale’’ to a simple boy, whose half- 
arch, half-confiding look is well expressed. No. 
90. ‘Christ before Pontius Pilate.” A. W. El- 
more. This is a very striking and admirably 
painted work; and there are, in the exhibition, 
other excellent examples of the artist. He is, we 
believe, now on his way to Rome, where, we have 
no doubt, he will improve his undoubted genius by 
tudy. No. 93. ‘A day in the woods.’ J. B. 
Pyne. A paintingof very considerable ability ; cer- 
tainly one of the most agreeable and interesting in 
the collection, and one that we have no doubt will 
not be permitted to leave Liverpool. Mr. Pyne is an 
attentive student of nature, in all its changes pecu- 
liarities, and effects. While he never exaggerates, 
he always selects judiciously, so as to represent it 
with the winning aspect we love to look upon. A 
picture of his may be a source of continual enjoy- 
ment; the eye may look upon it again and again 
with gratification. He paints for those who derive 
pleasure from the arts, without being compelled 
to examine as to the accuracy of transcripts that 
eeem too rugged and strange to be natural. No. 112. 
* An Altar Piece for St. George’s Church, Leeds.’ 
C.W.Cope. There is much promise of future great- 
ness in this picture ; we are delighted to see so no- 
ble an effort from so young a min. No. 129. By the 
same artist, ‘The Applicant's Story’ is well told; 
the sentiment of the picture is so admirable, that 
we involuntarily sigh in sympathy with the heavy 


heart of the poor widowed lady, whose husband 





| until next month, 


has fallen in his country’s cause. No. 137. ‘The Jai- 
lor’s Daughter.’ J. R. Herbert, is finely painted ; 
the flesh tints are perhaps too black. The subject 
is well conceived, and the girl shows her feeling in 


| the dangerous cause she has in hand—releasing a 


condetaned prisoner. Itis a sweet piece of poetry ; 
full of high and rich fancy ; and may be classed 
among the most interesting and attractive works 
of the exhibition. No. 151. ‘ The Appenines.’ F. 
H. Henshaw. Mr. Henshaw is a very rising pain- 
ter; he, however, spreads his lights too equally 
over his pictures, particularly in his distances, 
which generally come too near, we recommend 
this to his consideration ; and the comparative 
sizes of his objects in which he appears to fail; 
with some additional attention to these points, he 
will become an able and popular artist. No. 169. 
‘The Miseries of War,’ (Simpson,) is a finely and 
forcibly painted picture, but we think the 
wounded soldier takes his shot rather coolly ; he 
certainly does not express pain; it is otherwise 
very spirited. No. 170. ‘A Roadside Inn’ possesses 
much of Mr. Creswick’s chaste style of painting ; 
his sun does not shine with much clearness, and his 
distant trees are too equal in colour : the foreground 
is pretty. There are several beautiful specimens 
by this artist in the exhibltion,—and he maintains 
here the high reputation he has acquired. 
No. 178. ‘ Portrait of Sir Joshua Walmesley, 
Mayor of Liverpool,’ T. H. Iiledge. Upon this 
portrait we have heretofore had occasion to re- 
mark. It was painted for a party of subscribers 
to present to the mayor’s lady. It is a work of 
very high merit. In the exhibition there are 
several other portraits by Mr. Illidge—all of an ex- 
cellent class. No. 202. ‘ Study from Nature ;’ No. 
203. ‘ Lane Scene,’ J. Wilson, Jun. Two exquisite 
little bits. No. 279. ‘Mary Magdalene at the 
Sepulchre,’ H. J. Townsend. A work of the 
highest merit, both in conception and execution, 
and which we hope to find, ere long, decorating 
one of our churches; for which it is eminently 
calculated. It is of the largest size; and of the 
class to produce which we are continually stimu- 
lating our British artists; too often without re- 
flecting that 
‘* Those who live to please, must please to live.” 

The expression of the principal figure is sin- 
gulary fine ; and characteristic of that deep sorrow 
which is not without hope; the drawing is good 
and true; and the colouring rich and firm. 
Altogether few productions of the school have 
been more creditable to modern art. We are 
acquainted with the cabinet pictures of Mr. 
Townsend ; and have frequently had occasion to 
speak of them in terms of high praise: he has 
here essayed a much bolder effort; one in which 
it would not have been dishonourable to have 
failed ; his success will we hope excite him to 
persevere in the most worthy, although mest ha- 
zardous, path to the temple of fame.— 

“What, though steep the track ; 

The mountain top, when climbed, will well o’erpay 

The scaler’s toil.” 
No. 302. ‘The Village of Godalming, Surrey; a 
showery day in Autumn,’ J. Uwins. A produc- 
tion of considerable ability ; by a young artist who 
1s progressing rapidly onward. It bas a truth to 
nature that has rarely been surpassed; and is 
sweetly and gracefully arranged. 

_ The following pictures are already sold :—210. ‘The 
Stolen Horse,’ by T. 8. Cooper. 288. ‘ Resting on a 
Journey,’ J. Graham. 130. * Thames near Henley,’ W. 
Havill. 55. ‘ Napolitana,’ Jas. Inskepp. 301. ‘ Fruit,’ G. 
Lance. 118. ‘Sketch from Nature,’ F. R. Lee, R.A. 
122. ‘ The Lake of Thirlmen,’ A. Vickers. 15. ‘ Returning 
from Pasture, Jas. T. Eglington.’ 344. Valley of Cluse 
in Savoy,’ Miss Nasmyth. 453. ‘Wreck of a Brig, A. 
\ ickers. 364. * View near Capel Cfrig,’ A. Vickers. 
507. ‘Summit of the Promontory of Sistri,’ F. Henshaw. 
383. * Windsor Castle from Eton,’ J. Wilson jun. 458 
‘Fresh Breeze, River Mersey,’ J. Walters. 474. ‘The 
Milking Girl,’ J. Wilson, jun. 100. ‘ Fruit. G. Lance 
137. ‘The Jailor’s Daughter,’ J. R. Herbert. 94.’ Graz. 
ing Stock, Cumberland,’ T, 8. Cooper. 15. The Belles 
Stratagem,’ W. P. Frith. 152. ‘ The Chivalric Vow of 
the Ladies and the Peacock,’ D. Maclise, R.A. 286 
‘The Wedding Ring,’ N. J. Crowley. "188. . Loch 
Lomond,’ N. J. Nasmyth. 186. ‘ Newby Abbey,’ D 
Williamson. , 113. * Haddon Hall,’ Thos. Creswick. 
15. ‘Summer,’ Thos. Creswick. 670.‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance. 

BinmMinGuam. — We have devoted « , 
space to the Liverpool Exhibition, that a —_ 
postpone a notice of the exhibition at Birmingham 
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A SKETCH AT G 
BY MRS. s, my ENGARIPY, 


RALL, 


It has been a general , 
founded complaint ‘against Tela at 
whose influence has extended 80 m 
land and Scotland during the last 
have made but little progress in “ 
Isle ;” that it “‘ has sent forth pain 
yin i This, I fear, is true, 

ave been delighted to obsery. 

a ne to the rule. - ba 
ere are many reasons 

have not flourished in by * 
ber of those who have the means 
talent are absentees, spending in 
produce of the riches bestowed b 
on their own—while the minds of the 
usually so pre-occupied by religious or 
controversies, that they have no time to 
or attention to give to anything else. Another 
reason I would urge, even at the hazard of 
charged with national pride, is,—the country j 
overflowing in natural beauty, that in the matter 
of landscape painting, the Irish gentry are hard 

: © those who doubt this, ] would 
simply say, come and see; and if any i 
artist does not discover good cause why 
should be fastidious, all I can observe is, hart 
shall be very much astonished. Even the high. 
ways are crowded with antiquarian and pi 
beauty; but road-makers do not seek beauty so 
much as convenience ; nor are the most talked-of 
places those where a ‘‘ landskipper,” as 1 heard 
an artist called in Kerry, will reap the richest 
negront. ‘ 

ere are hills and lakes—rivers and 

most exquisite beauty, profusely pbk 
country—far away from the high roads, in the 
fastnesses of the mountains. d even within 
hearing of the roar of the wild ocean are dells 
and little valleys, cascades, lawns of greenest 
hue and softest grass, where Druids’ altars hang 
upon their mysterious points of rest, and the 
breeze whispers amid mouldering towers of the 
troubled past. Still, eyes accustomed from their 
opening to really fine scenery, are not likely 
be satisfied with aught that falls short of per- 
fection; and, as I have said, I find such of my 
countrymen as really love art very hard to please | 
in landscape, particularly in Irish landscape: 
they have become familiar with the same scene 
from many points of view—the artist can only 
record one, and it is at least likely that the one | 
he has chosen is not the favourite. = | 

On our late pilgrimage through the beautiful | 
and romantic “ Kinedon of Kerry,” we encoua- 
tered a native artist, who beguiled us of an hour, and 
interested us deeply. We had lingered long inthe 
beautiful vale of Glengariff, and still longer onthe 
mountain road which commands a view of the 
magic bay and its golden islands, that seem lifted 
by earth towards heaven as a peace-offering ; and 
when we passed through the tunnel, which is 
still regarded by the mountaineers with 
astonishment, the sun was sinking bebind the 
huge range of Kerry mountains, which looked the 
more bleak when contrasted with the memory of 
the exceeding fertility of Glengariff. We were 
then literally amid both clouds and mountains, 
and the only sound that disturbed the awful stil | 
ness of the scene was the scream of ancagle | 
which issued from behind a tower-like ssa" | 
blage of barren rocks, where, most , | 
the eyrie of the royal bird was placed ; the sound 
added greatly to the effect of the scenery, aud " 
drew up that we might listen to it more attentively: 
it was several times repeated, and almost at! 
same instant a fresh breeze dispersed the ~~ 
which had, in some degree, obscured the glory © 
the departing sun; and the valley beneath the 
pass became literally illuminated where 
breaks or fissures in the opposite mountains Pe 
mitted the brightness of the oan, 0 Od 
pass through. I had never seen suchané 
light and shade before, for the yy 
dows were heavy as’ night itself; I feel or the 
describe either the brightness of the om 
intenseness of the other. I am sure ty 
could not be painted so as to convey any 
its reality. An attempt to depict er 
of nature, is‘always deemed ——ee “Almighty’s 

of our 
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fel bservation—how paltry this must seem 
ong ho dwell amongst the mountains, and 


the 
, laces of the earth. 
silent p on gazing so earnestly upon the scene 


W 94 nd around us, that I had not noted the 
sudden appearance of a lad upon a bank, a little 


left of the place on which we stood ; but my 
pe was attracted by his clasping his hands 
ther, and laughing, or rather shouting loudly, 
inevident delight at the scene. There was nothing 
in his appearance different from that of many 
young goatherds we had passed, and who hardly 
weed their heads from the purple heath to gaze 
ess. His sun-burnt limbs were bare 
at our progr ‘ , 
below the knee ; but his long brown hair had been 
cared for, and flowed untangled beneath a wide- 
leafed hat, which was garnished, not untastefully, 
by a couple of wreaths of spreading fern. His 
garments were in sufficient disorder to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic admirer of ** the picturesque ;’’ 
and though we called to him repeatedly, it was 
not until a sudden diffusion of cloud had inter- 
fered between him and the sunset, so as to dimi- 
nish the light, and, of course, lessen the effect of 
the shadows, that he noticed us in the least; in- 
deed, I do not think he would have done fo ot 
all, but for the unexpected appearance of another 
“child of the mist,’’ in the person of a little 
tangled-looking, bright-eyed girl—literally one 
mass of tatters—who sprang to where the boy 
stood, and, seizing his hand, pointed silently to 
us. He descended immediately, followed by the 
little girl, and, after removing aie Set, stoee | 
the side of our carriage, into which he peere 
with genuine Irish curiosity. , 

To our question of ‘‘ Where do you live?” the 
mountain maid replied—*‘ es an arse o 
experience had previously taught us signified that 
she did not understand our tongue. We then ad- 
dressed ourselves to the boy—when the little girl 
placed her hands on her lips, then to her ears, and 
finally shook her head. ‘‘ Deaf and dumb?” I 
said. Upon which she replied—‘* Ay, ay—deaf, 
dumb—deaf, dumb."’ The little creature having so 
said, regaried him with one of those quick oats 
so eloquent of infant love; and, seizing his hand, 
lifted up her rosy face to be kissed. He patted 
her head impatiently, but was too occupied exa- 
— the contents of our carriage to heed 

er affectionate request. His eye glanced over 
our packages, without much interest, until they 
—_ por Canen Se pee = then he 

ped, and clapped his hands, making us un- 
derstand, he wanted to inspect that. His little 
companion had evidently some idea that this was 
4a intrusion, and intimated so to the boy ; but he 
pushed her from him, determined, with true mas- 
culine spirit, to have his own way. Nothing 
gree his delight while turning over a few 
sketches and some engravings. He gave us 
clearly to understand that he comprehended their 
intent, looking from our puny outlines, to the 

, - ene’ 

magnificent mountains by which we were sur- 
rounded—and smiling thereat in a way that even 
our we —_ not construe into a compli- 
ment; he evinced more satisfaction at a sketch of 
rae, oq towards the district, and inti- 
mated that he knew it well; but his decided pre- 
popes - _ to sundry most exquisite draw- 
ings of the Ruins of Aghadoe, Mucross Abbey, 
and a passage in the Gap of Dunloe. I. never un- 

rstood before.the power of ‘‘ mute eloquence.”’ 
Tam sure the boy would have knelt before the ob- 
jects of his idolatry until every gleam of light had 
nied from the sky, if he had been permitted so 

0. 

Nor was his enthusiasm less extraordinary than 
the purity of his taste, for he turned over several 
coloured engravings, brilliant though they were, of 
_ costumes, after a mere glance ‘at each, 
— he “pee again and again to the drawings 

were really worthy of attention. While he 

Was thus occupied, his little companion, struck by 
some sudden thought, bounded up the almost per- 
pendicular mountain with the grace and agility of 
* true-born Kerry maiden, until she disappeared ; 
a Soon returned, springing from rock to 
» and holding the remnants of her tattered 
ek together with evident care. When she de- 
ended she displayed its contents, which inte- 
rw us greatly, for they were her brother’s 
— five or six in number, made on the torn 
ves of an old copy-book in pale ink, or with 


book of ever varying nature amid the | 
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a still paler pencil ; two were tinged with colour 
extracted from plants that grew upon the moun- 
tain ; and, rudé as they were, theré Were €vidences 
of a talent the more rare, when the circumstances 
attendant upon its birth were taken into consi- 
deration. The lad could have had no instruction : 
he had never been to school, though schools, 
thank God! are now abundant in the fastnesses 
of Kerry. The copy-book was the property of his 
eldest brother, and he had abducted the leaves to 
record upon them his silent observations of the 
an of nature, whose power had elevated 
and instructed his mind—closed as it was, by the 
misfortune of being born deaf and dumb, against 
such knowledge as he could acquire in so wild a 
district. We should not have read even this line 
of his simple history, but for the opportune pass- 
ing of a ** Kerry dragoon,”’ a wild brigand-looking 
young fellow, mounted between his market-pan- 
niers on his rough poney, who proved to be the 
lad’s brother, although he did not at first tell us so. 

“* We all,” he said, “‘ live high up in the moun- 
tain; but I can’t trust Mogue to look after de 
goats by himself; his whole delight is puttin down 
upon a bit of paper or a slate whatever he sees. 
I'd ha’ broke him of it long ago; but he was his 
mother’s darling, and she’s with the Blessed Vir- 
gin these seven years, so I don’t like to cross his 
fancy. Besides, the Lord’s hand has been heavy 
on him already, and i¢ does no harm,—no more 
than himself, except when any of the children 
brake what he do be doing, den he goes mad en- 
tirely, and strays, I don’ na where; though to be 
sure the noon | has his eye over him, for he’s 
sure to come back well and quiet.’”’ The lad at 
last closed our portfolio with a heavy sigh, and 
did not perceive until he had done so, that his 
little sister had spread out his own productions on 
the heather which grew so abundantly by the road 
side. He pointed to them with something of the 
exultation of spirit which is so natural to us all 
when we think our exertions are about to be ap- 
preciated—and he bent over them as a mother 
would over a cherished child ; his triumph, how- 
ever, was but momentary ; it was evident that his 
having seen better things, rendered him discon- 
tented with his own, for while gathering them 
hastily together he burst into tears. 

Poor mountain boy! I do not think his tears 


| were excited by envy, for he returned to our folio 


in a few moments with the same delight as before ; 
but his feelings were the more intense because he 
could not express them, and he had been taught 
his inferiority ; a bitter lesson, the remembrance 
of which nothing but hope—all glorious hope, 
that manifestation of immortality—can efface. . 

We gave him some paper and pencils, together 
with a few engravings ; and had soon looked our 
last at Mogue Murphy as he stood, his little sister 
clinging to his side, waving his hat on a promon- 
tory while we were rapidly descending into the 
valley. I thought the memory of such a meeting 
in the mountains was worthy of preservation. 





[It may be necessary to state, that this sketch, 
which has been some time in print, has been since 
published in the “ Irish Penny Journal ;”’ a work 
with which it is more than probable very few of 
our readers are acquainted; although we may 
recommend it as one of the most amusing and 
interesting publications of the day. 

We may, we hope, also take occasion to state, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Hatv have recently returned 
from a tour in IRELAND; where they have gathered 
materials for a tour in that country—the native 
country of the lady, with which her name is in- 
timately associated. This tour is to be exten- 
sively illustrated ; and to appear in monthly parts, 
the first part on the Ist November next. An 
advertisement in the Art-Un1on somewhat fully 
details the plan. The prospectus states, that it 
will abound in wood cuts; ‘the wood-cuts will 
present such objects as shall seem best suited for 
that class of engraving :—fragments of architec- 
tural grandeur, ruins of ancient castles, charac- 
teristic portraits, natural productions peculiar to 
the country, relics of bygone days, and fanciful 
visions of Irish superstitions :—all matters, in- 
deed, that serve to illustrate and explain the 
course through which the traveller passes, or 
may be better understood by being pictured to 
the eye as well as to the ear.’’ They have secured 
the zealous co-operation of a large number of dis- 
tinguished Artists. 
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PAINTERS’ ETCHINGS. 
_The diversified capabilities and talents that 
distinguish the Engravers of the present day, 
and the application of steel to the operations of 
the burin, whereby the copies of a picture may 
be so very widely distributed, have combined 
with the interesting invention of Senefelder to 
pr the bey of Painters from the an- 
cient process of Etching. Aud yet this process, 
in the hands of the older whit hss ae 
those relics of their genius which (independent 
of mere antiquarian vertu), claim the warm ad- 
miration of all lovers of the arts. We are, 
therefore, debtors to the Etching-needle for 
many a charming though rapid sketch, which, 
but for this facile means of preservation, might 
have passed away with the idea that gave it 
birth; at the same time many of the most ar- 
tistic and finished transcripts of their paintings 
have been secured to us by the skill with which 
those zealous men transferred to co the la- 
bours of their brush. Thus indebted to etch- 
ing for what it has done, we are not a little san- 
guine in our hopes as to what, in the hands of 
painters, it may still effect, now that the love of 
art is every day becoming more widely spread 
amongst us. That etching isa process pecu- 
liarly adapted for the painter's own use, is cone 
firmed by the fact that of the eminent engravers 
whose works give most of the texture and 
touch displayed in the paintings they so admi- 
rably imitate, the greater part are themselves 
well versed, and some highly-gifted, in the use 
of the brush —T. Landseer, Burnett, the 
Lewises, &c. With every thankfulness for the 
means held out by the talented engravers of 
our country for thé propagation of designs, we 
still hope to see the department of “ Painters’ 
Etchings” more zealously cultivated. The pub- 
lic taste could not fail to derive great benefit 
from their multiplication, and the morg initiated 
lovers of art would be enabled to obtain the all- 
but-original sketches of the great masters of the 
day. In this respect the Germans have set us 
an admirable example, and have lately culti- 
vated the art of etching with that perseverin 
zeal which characterizes all their intellectu 
pursuits. In this country it is true we have also 
some etchers of distinction among the painters, 
the etchings of Sir D, Wilkie and Edwin Land- 
seer being among the most conspicuous for ta- 
lent. In another article, in making some general 
historical observations on the Etchings of Pain- 
ters, we shall take the opportunity of recording 
the efforts of British Artists, at present making 
the remark that those among them who do 
patronise the etching needle, appear to have a 
silent dread of the old, but here inappheable 
maxsim—“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” With this 
short preface, to indicate the interest we feel in 
this department of art, we will now enter upon 
the first part of our intended essay, in which it 
is our purpose to point out some of those prac- 
tical rules for the guidance of etchers, which, 
though published, generally, in some works that 
treat of engraving, are scarcely dwelt on with 
much exactness in relation to Painters’ Etchings. 
By whom the art of etching was invented is 
unknown; it has been ascribed, indeed, to 
Wolgemut, the tutor of Albert Durer; but a 
production of the latter, of the year 1515, offers 
the earliest positive proof of this process. 
Albert Durer was apparently only acquainted 
with the simple method of making lines by 
corrosion: this method having been attained, the 
progress was gradual to the improvements of 
“ stopping out,” “re-biting,” “ dry-pointing,’ 
and those other causes of tone and brilliancy 
which attained their highest point of excellence 
in the hands of Rembrandt. 
The first step towards the accomplishment of 
an etching, is the procuring, from a c - 
smith, a highly poli copper plate. 
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process being nearly the same with steel as 
with copper, we shall throughout describe the 
operation with reference to the latter metal. 
Clear the plate of all grease, aud after heating 
it over a charcoal fire, if large—or if small, over 
a candle—apply a ball of the “ etching ground” 
wrapped in silk, through which the heated wax 
will easily exude. A “dabber,” must then be 
quickly applied to flatten and spread the com- 
position equally over the surface, and then the 
plate being reversed over the smoke of a taper 
(or two or three tied together, if the size be 
considerable), it will blacken the ground, and 
allow the progress of the drawing to be seen 
more plainly. The more thinly and smoothly 
the wax-composition is made to lie on the plate, 
the more agrecable will be the operation of the 
needle, at the same time the surface must be 
thoroughly protected, and the greatest care 
must be taken that no part of the “ground” 
be burnt or rotten. The plate is now ready for 
the reception of the design. This having been 
sketched in pencil on a thin smooth sheet of 
paper, the pencilled side must be placed on 
the copper, and the two passed through a 
rolling-press, by which means the drawing 
will be transferred to the etching ground, 
The etching needle now comes into reqni- 
sition. With it the artist draws the lines, 
and fills up the design to such an extent as may 
appear to further the character which he wishes 
the etching ultimately to possess. Too frequent 
or careless crossing of the lines in one spot has 
a tendency to break up the etching ground ; and 
this should be carefully guarded against in con- 
sequence of the power which the acid exerts in 
corroding away the whole surface where the 
ground is considerably defaced. Many etchers 
use (besides the needles) the roulettes, round 
spur-like tools of different sizes, to assist in fill- 
ing up by the number of dots which they cause. 
These, however, unless very skilfully used, may 

uickly destroy, by a mechanical appearance, 
that easy free manner which the painter would 
particularly desire to preserve. The next step 
is that of “biting-in,” and an important step, 
as it decides the strength and vigour of the lines, 
and upon the extent to which this process is 
carried depends the necessity of adding more or 
less of future work. ‘There is a composition 
which is called “ bordering-wax,” which, when 
put in warm water, becomes very pliable; this 
must be placed around the edge of the plate, 
raised about half aninch, so as to present a wall 
to the acid, a kind of spout being formed at one 
corner. The acid generally used is the nitrous 
acid, or aquafortis; much depends on its being 
very good, and it must be borne in mind that 
several circumstances influence its action on the 
copper. Heat, and agitation with a feather, 
considerably increase its effect on the lines. 
With reference to the proportion in which the acid 
and the water are to be mixed, little need be said, 
further than that the mixture will, soon after 
being poured on the copper, evidence its proper 
strength by becoming of a green coluur, and by 
the rising of bubbles which will be numerous in 
proportion to the sharpness of its action. The 
only sure guide in this stage, however, is prac- 
tical experience. Where lines are to be bitten 
in very deeply it is well to dilute the acid more, 
and suffer its action to be of longer duration ; 
but where a brisk off-hand-looking sketch is 
desired, there the chemical agent may benefi- 
cially operate with rapidity. In corroding the 
lines of a design of any intricacy or extent, con- 
siderable and valuable aid is derived from the 
method of “stopping out,” because by it we 
are enabled to iinpede the action of the acid on 
certain parts, while on the others its sway con- 
tinues. This is effected by a varnish composed 
of lampblack and Venice turpentine, or Bruns- 
wick black. It is laid on with a hair-pencil 
over those portions which are supposed to 
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| be bitten in sufficiently. In order to ensure 
| clearness, the acid must be poured off and the 
| plate washed and dried before the application 
| of the varnish. Blotting? paper carefully ap- 
lied offers a ready agent:in drying the surface. 
Vhen the plate is small dnd ‘the work “ open,” 
it will be sufficient to employ so small a quan- 
tity of aquafortis as to permit its being blown 
away from any particular spot which is to be 
stopped out. Unless the varnish be applied 
firmly and suffered to dry, it is liable, on the 
acid being poured on, to give way under it, and 
this happening irregularly would, if unobserved, 
cause irremediable injury. The biting-in being 
concluded, the plate after washing may be 
heated to facilitate the removal of the “bor- 
dering,” and the ground rubbed off an the 
application of oil or turpentine. 

Thus far the corrosive process. We have 
now the plate in that cendition which may be 
satisfactory as far as the general design is con- 
cerned; but it is probable that on taking a 
“proof” some deficiency may be discovered, 
or it may be wished to heighten its colour and 
deepen its chiaro-scuro. This may either be 
accomplished by “ re-biting,” or by working up 
the etching with the dry-point. Re-biting is a 
difficult operation to the beginner. It consists 
in so covering the plate with the etching ground 
by cunning application of the dabber, that the 
old lines are left open to a second operation of 
the aquafortis. It is therefore easier to cover 
the copper with a thin transparent ground, 
through which the lines are sufficiently visible 
to admit of fresh oues being added in those 
portions requiring more depth of colour, or the 
previous lines re-opened with the needle. Where 
delicacy is required, where the tender tints of 
flesh are to be given, where the texture of 
fur and other such articles is to be imitated, the 
dry-point is the most efficient way of procecd- 
ing. Some difficulty may at first be experienced 
in so employing the needle as to make the lines 
equal and clear. The principal point to be 
borne in mind is that the lines, however thin, 


process of printing soon give way, and thus the 
most interesting parts of the work would be the 
first to suffer. Where, however, the dry-point 
is used firmly and with precision, there is no- 
thing which better endures the wearing action 
of the press. As the needle works by scraping 
up the copper rather than cutting it, there 
is always a quantity of metal turned up, tech- 
nically called durr. This may readily be 
cleared away by the scraper; but it is in the 
choice of the burr, in the leaving of it in 
certain places, that the genius and judgment 
of the etcher will particularly display itself, 
for although it lasts through a comparatively 
few impressions, yet such is the depth and 
richness sometimes produced by it, as to render 
it desirable to sacrifice the guantity of impres- 
sions to the super-excellence thus obtained in a 
few. In many of the rapid etchings of Rem- 
brandt, he has, by this skilful use of the burr, 
produced an exact representation of a pen-and- 
ink sketch. In the dark, but gleaming works of 
this master, where his etching needle, like his 
pencil, has rivalled the brightness of light by 
means of various surrounding shades of gloom, 
the “burr” has been made of peculiar service 
in lightening ond clearing up the darkest hues 
of his shadows. 

When the plate has been brought, by such 
means, to a point satisfactory as regards etching, 
much may still be done to further the effect by 
the use of the Lurnisher, the graver, the mezzo- 
tinto rocking-tool, and, finally, by directing the 
agency of an experienced printer. A few re- 
marks on these points may appear, perhaps, with 
advantage in the conclusion of our brief essay. 
| lhe obvious and general use of the burnisher is 
| dor kevelling and smoothing the copper after 








must be deep in proportion, or they will in the. 
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erasures with the scraper, or 


tints. We have often found {or lightening the 
in producing peculiarities of cate tility 
the texture of articles has been already fa) 
imitated by the lines of the needle, doe ‘ 
frequently —< @ certain kind of ypi will 
not in accordance with the pictures que 

will occur a necessity for the burnisher; Hen 
by smooth pressure on the small “loser, 
copper, it tends to lessen the width and 

the lines, and in some places, if need 
completely obliterate them. This, judici jously 
managed, produces a specics of broken work | 
that admirably represents certain 
cially if worked-over with a few touches of the 
dry-point. Reflections in the shadows of ar. 
mour, and the general recovery of grey j 4 
midst of black, may be pleasingly effected 
this instrument. Perhaps the use of the burin, or 
graver, should rather be interdicted than recom. 
mended in the fabrication of a Painters’ Etching 
as tending, if often adopted, to much 
of that ease of manner which should be the | 
predominant character of such a work. The | 
skilful application of it, however, considerably 
saves ,time ; and therefore the management 
the burip, which is a matter of some difficulty, 
should, “ht least, be mastered sufficiently to put | 
its servites in the possession of the painter, — 
There aré -parts requiring the strongest decided 
patches of black, the marking of forms in the 
midst of deep shadows, or the sharp cutting of | 
darks against the high light; in these cases the 
graver is not only very useful, but it will pro. | 
duce an evenness of dark tints, which cannot s0 | 
readily be attained by other adjuncts, It may _ 
also assist materially in the union of the most | 
delicate lines where broken, or in giving firm. | 
ness to a line that was drawn too waveringly | 
with the needle. It may be as well to remark, | 
that the handle of the graver should be kept © 
against the hollow of the palm, while the point | 
is retained cautiously under the command of the | 
fore-finger. Unless care be taken, it will readily 
slip and make a false stroke, or, by becoming 
buried in the copper, will give an unpleasing 
termination to the line. The lines made by this _ 
instrument, from the depth to which the point 
penetrates, generally appear blacker than thow 
of equal width made by corrosion. It is neces 
sary, therefore, to bear this in mind; since, 
while they may readily be deepened, it would 
not be easy to work up the etchings to them, if 
once made too strong. The observationson the 
employment of the burin will apply also to that 
of the rocking-‘ool, which is used in @ 
what is called the “ground” for mezzotinten- | 
gravings. Those who would desire to adhere | 
to the precise or “ legitimate” character | 
etchings, may object, in toto, to the adoption 
what may be termed extraneous aids ; but we 
are here considering the various means by wh 

a “ Painter’s Etching” may realize the concep | 
tion of the artist, and record, therefore, ru 
process by which colour and texture may 
effected on the surface of the copper. > 
brandt appears to have had little care ae 
the meaus by which he produced his es 
ordinary effect ; but to have scraped, at 
and dug into the copper, fully satisfied the 
he once obtained vigour, he co = 
different tones and varied manner of “7 | 
into one grand and consistent whole. 

the effective adjuncts of.the etcher is unit 
edly the grounding tool of mezzotint, 

the great painter of tne ‘Dutch doubt that 
familiar with its use, there i ol 

he would have left us some . 

of the union of ys Lye Woes | 
used upon a mass of etched MNES; ' 
tool ous out acts by cutting up sul /— 
surface of the copper, but the a ‘fs 
that are effected by its teeth Nee | 


them their accompanying burr, ¥ | 
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tributes to give that richness of colour peculiar 
to this process. This may be subdued and dis- 
rsed at will by the management of the scraper, 
so that a point of strongest dark may be attained 
which shall be gradually diffused into the sur- 
rounding shades. In treating any substance— 
such as velvet, the nature of which is to absorb 
almost all the rays of light—nothing of the kind 
can more nearly approach this quality than the 
mezzotinto ground; and the result will be still 
more satisfactory if it can be arrived at without 
entirely “losing” the original etching which lies 
beneath. 

In concluding these brief illustrations of 
Painters’ Etchings, Jet us remark, that we have 
simply endeavoured to point out the leading 
methods by which the artist’s object might be 
obtained. It is to the skill and taste with which 
such methods are combined that the value of 
the etching will be due. There are many acci- 
dental circumstances which experience lays hold 
of, and which might be mentioned here, but that 
there is a great difficulty in explaining minute 
practical matters, whilst a little trial will suggest 
them all. In obtaining the last proofs of the 
etching, much will be found to depend upon the 
management of the printer. A bad etching, 
it is true, would come from the press with all 
its faults displayed; but it is also true that a very 
good one might suffer in the operation, so as 
even to manifest few of its best and salient 
points of interest. Printers, who are in the 
habit of working almost solely for engravers, 
may quickly get rid of the irregularities of the 
“burr;” and, by working the plate too clearly 
and too jnicely, destroy the idiosyncracy of the 
etching, and tend to confound it at once with 
the herd of proofs from the delicate jewels of 
the Annuals! It will be for the painter, when 
desirinz a proof, to consider the value of “ leav- 
ing a tiat,” the effects of “ wiping out,” and the 
advantages of the different tones of India paper. 
These are matters which clever printers manage 
with useful dexterity, and from the two former 
of which the great painter so often quoted in 
this article drew many of the varied and inte- 
resting changes to be observed in his etchings. 
It will be evident that in these remarks our ob- 
ject has been chicfly to attract attention to the 
pleasure to be derived, both by the public and 
the profession, from those etchings which painters 
may find leisure and opportunity to produce ; 
and our wish will be gratified if this article 
should be the means of recommending a much- 
neglected but interesting process to any of those 
living painters, many of whose ideas might other- 
wise be, like flowers, left to perish where they 
grew; or at furthest, might be consigned to some 
paze, lingering unobserved and almost useless, in 


that artistical catacomb—the portfolio of the 
curious, 
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Tuk Nevson TestiMonraAL.—Passing through 
Trafalgar-square about a fortnight or three weeks 
&50, we observed a score of people, amongst 
Whom Were some few ladies, clustered together 
on the brick foundation which had been raiscd 
for the proposed column, just before the works 
~~ by the report of the Committce of 
ms : ouse of Commons, alluded to in our Sep- 
“w ernumber. By dint of inquiry, we at last 
: covered that Mr, Scott the secretary, with a 
nw of the select, was laying the first stone of 

'€ nation testimonial of a nation’s defender! 
t was done without beat of drum or public 
| nation, quietly and in secret, — fit 
plier lap oy proceeding,—and will cer- 
with either srig e€ committee to say hereafter, 
“alone pric € or shame, as the case may be, 
ne ~ doe did it. Alas! too much alone. No 
one fs ering voice is heard to extenuate,—no 
| ne Inendly hand is held out to aid: wonderful 


to relate, the whole of the periodical press, so tar 





as they have- interfered, are unanimaus in their 
disapproval of the intended monument; and that 
the public generally are so, is clearly proven by 
the non-appearance of those subscriptions which 
were justly enough calculated upon at the outset. 
“Imagine,” says Mr. Landor, in ‘ Pericles and 
Aspasia,’ when discussing matters of art, “ima- 
gine the general of an army standing upon a co- 
lumn of sixty cubits to show himself? A crane 
might do it after a victory over a pigmy; or it 
might aptly represent the virtues of a rope-dan- 
cer exhibiting how little he was subject to dizzi- 
ness.” Thus too have the public thought; and 
when, in addition to this unfitness of the chosen 
monument itself, tney discovered that it would 
also have the effect of destroying the appearance 
of all the buildings near which it was to be placed, 
they naturally enough at once withdrew theircoun- 
tenance and support from the undertaking. Even 
now, however, we cannot persuade ourselves that 
the column will be placed where first intended. 
The two or three workmen who are at this time 
pottering about it, do not look as if the commit- 
tee had yet quite resolved to set public opinion 
at defiance, but as if they were playing at it a bit, 
to see what effect it might have upon the people. 
Let us earnestly beseech them at once to relin- 
quish the intention, even if it be at the expense 
of much money; and if they must have a column, 
to put it where at all events it will injure nothing 
else. The vor populi, whatever effect it may have 
in matters of politics, seems to have none in mat- 
ters of art; the more is the pity. If it were other- 
wise, we should have had different results, not 
simply with regard to this Nelson monument, but 
to the Royal Exchange and the Wellington sta- 
tue,—all of which promise to be'sad blots instead 
of beauties. 


Tae BirmincuamM Prize.—The prize of 
fifty pounds, offered by the Birmingham So- 
ciety of Arts, has been awarded to Mr. T. Sidney 
Cooper, for his picture, (No. 78. in the Cata- 
logue,) of a ‘ Farm in East Kent.’ 


Mr. Horvanp has just returned from a brief 
tour in Italy; we have had the pleasure of in- 
specting his portfolio; his sketches have been 
chiefly taken in the vicinities of Rome, Naples, 
and Florence; and, more especially, Pompeii; 
and they manifest extraordinary industry as well 
as great genius. The public will be anxious to 
ascertain what effect has been produced by a 
residence in Italy upon the style of a painter so 
thoroughly English ; their curiosity will be gra- 
tified at the ensuing exhibition of British Artists, 
for which he has several works in progress. 


DisFicureMENT or Hype-parx Conner.— 
The universal outcry which saluted the wooden 
effigy of the Duke of Wellington placed on the 
top of the arch leading into the Green-park, and 
the unqualified opinion expressed by all whose 
opinion was worth having, that to place the 
proposed statue there would be to destroy its 
character as a monument, or to degrade the 
arch to a mere pedestal, should have been suf- 
ficient to make the committee pause in their ill- 
doing. This, however, appears not to have 
been the case; on the contrary, the greatest 
diligence has been used to get the job finished, 
and the chief part of the statue, it seems, is now 
ready for the caster. The public journals re- 
lated last week that a man had been seriously 
injured, if not killed, by falling into the pit 
which was being prepared for the purpose of 
moulding this statue. We were almost wicked 
enough to wish that the committee, en masse, 
had tumbled in instead of the workman, and 
that their ridiculous intention of misplacing the 
figure of the brave Duke had thus found an 
oubliette. ‘There are so many parts of the town 
that offer sites fitted for, and requiring adorn- 
ment, that they have no excuse whatever for 
their procecding. 
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And apropos of sites fitted for adornment, 
was there no arbiter elegantinum; no lover of 
the beautiful; no worshipper of art, to suggest 
. — — este er in the road at 
yde-park-corner than the trum lam 
(although as a lamp-post better then por ary 
which has just now been put up there? To 
sacrifice so admirable a position, to lose so ex- 
cellent an opportunity of planting a silent lec- 
turer on taste, and an inculcator of admiration 
of the beautiful, gives sure indication of the 
want of a right appreciation by the public of 
the value of the Fine Arts, and shows the neces- 
sity which exists of diffusing widely a know- 
ledge of them and of their effects. We cannot 
int the civilizing power of the Fine Arts too 
highly, nor ever sufficiently show their rectify- 
ing tendency in a moral point of view. 
“ Th’ awarders they of Fame’s immortal wreath, 
They rouse ambiti: n, they the mind exalt, 
Give t ideas, lovely forms infuse, 
Delight the gen’ral eye, and drest by them 
The moral Venus glows with double charms.” 
Me. Epwin Lanpsger has gone in pursuit 
of health to Germany ; earnestly do we hope he 
will return with recruited strength, to pursue a 
profession in which he occupies a station so 
prominent. 





OBITUARY, 


Mr. Henry Wrart.—Henry Wyatt was born at 
Thickbroom, in the parish of Weeford, near Lichfield, 
on the 17th of September, 1794. At three years of age 
he lost his father, and was removed to the residence of 
his guardian, at Handsworth, near Birmingham—(this 
gentleman was a son-in-law of the late Francis Egin- 
ton, glass painter)—to which circumstance may be 
ascribed the choice of his profession. In 1811 he went 
to London, and prosecuted his studies in good earnest ; 
in 1812 he commenced drawing at the Royal Academy, 
and studied diligently in the schools till about the 
middle of 1815, when he engaged with the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence for one year, giving his services as a 
set-off against the advantages to be derived from the 
President’s advice, &c. At the termination of the year, 
Sir Thomas wished Mr. Wyatt to continue with him, 
and agreed to pay him for his services at the rate of 
£300 per annum : this will give an idea of the estima- 
tion in which Sir Thomas held his abilities. From the 
latter end of 1817 till November, 1819, he was painting 
Portraits in Birmingham ; he then removed to Liver- 
pool, in which town and Manchester he continued till 
September, 1825, when he removed to London, and 
took up his residence in Newman-street. He then be- 
came a constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy and 
British Institution. His abilities were not confined 
wholly to Portraits, as many Pictures and Drawings, 
purchased by several of our best patrons of modern 
art wi'l sufficiently testify, and with which the public 
are well acquainted, through the medium of the Ex- 
hibitions and Engravings published at various times. 
In December, 1834, his health became so much im- 
paired, having suffered from asthma for the last four 
years, that he left London, and took up his residence 
at Leamington, where he continued to reside till the 
latter end of 1837; he then determined to return to 
Lundon, but previous to which he went to Manchester 
to paint the portraits of a few friends. In April, 1838, 
he had an attack of paralysis, by which he lost the use 
of his left side, and from which he never recovered ; 
he lingered till the 27th of February, 1840, when death 
put a period to his sufferings. He was buried at Prest- 
wich, a pretty village about four miles from Man- 
chester. 

wing is a list of his principal painti with 
as ae F their eochenre lk Arr e Bir- 
mingham Society of Arts; ‘ Philosopher,’ Robert Si- 
mot, Esq.; * Archimedes,’ Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
Bart. ; e Romance,’ Sir Jeffry Wyatville; ‘ Clara 
Mowbray,’ Sir D. Mackworth, Bart. ; ‘ The Dark-eyed 
Brunette,’ Sir P. Sydney, Bart. ; ‘ The Fair Forester,’ 


Farquhar Fraser, . (engraved by George T. Doo, 
Esc 5 gy mene +h on, ~ . a 
Noir,’ William We of 

George T. Doo, Esq. engraved by G. T. Doo, Esq.); 
* Vigilance,’ Robert yernon, 3. § Ornit 


Joseph Walker, Esq. ; ‘ The Gipsy, ‘John Jesse 
§ The Falconer,’ John Hewit ; * Warwick a Ai 





t 
C, Roberts, Esq.; ‘ Mars and Venus,’ the Birm 
Institution for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, 

Mr. Wyatt has left several works finished and un- 
finished, which, we presume, will be disposed of. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE ART-UNION.’ 
Tus FINE ARTS as SUBSERVIENT tro RELIGION. 


Sir,—I have been induced to offer you the following 
desultory thoughts and observations, from reflecting 
upon the connexion with, and the influence which 
religion has usually exercised over art in all ages and 
countries; and being convinced that the subject has 
occupied too little of the attention of modern artists. 
The vatural affinity of devotion with the bigher prin- 
| aa and ideas of art, may, perhaps, be more clearly 
illustrated by adverting to a scene which fell under the 
writer’s observation last year. ‘ 

In the course of one of my walks through Paris, I 
happened to find myself in a church which I often 
visited, that of St. Roch, in the Rue St. Honoré. It 
was nearly evening, and 1 was almost alone in the 
building ; after examining in turn the various pictures 
which ornament it, I was approaching the southern 
doors, when I noticed a boy about fourteen or fifteen, 
evidently one of the most destitute class of Italians, 
who wander about the streets of the French capital 
as well as our own, Very near the pulpit, against one 
of the piers of the nave, there hangs a painting of the 
Crucifixion, consisting of the single figure, only nearly 
life size, with a Soketeund of dark clouds ; which 
though not exactly a first-rate work of art, is yet good 
and appropriate in its tone of expression and colour. 
The boy was kneeling in front of this, and earnestly 
engaged in prayer; it was too sacred a moment for 
idle curiosity to intrude upon; but, even at the dis- 
tance where I stood, the deep expression of his full dark 
eyes was clearly distinguishable, reminding me much of 
some of Guido’s heads of saints. 

Here was a subject for interesting reflection: this 
poor child, so far distant from his own sunny land, 
very protewy without a parent, a friend, or a home in 
Paris, was drawing confidence and comfort from the 
feeling that he = protector and father to depend 
upon in time of need. 

Surely even the most rigid Calvinist might confess 
that there was nothing reprehensible in this sort of 
devotional feeling. And if, in most cases, the frequent 
contemplation of the higher works of art can elevate 
and refine the mind, whilst disposing it to devotion, 
what harm could there be in docovetinn the vacant 
walls of our churches with them, as well as those on 
the Continent? And it may be observed bere, that no 
apology is made, or intended, for the absurd and de- 

rading veneration wich is still paid by misdirected 

omanists to imaginary relics, tinselled Madonnas, 
&c., as objects of pilgrimage and worship, at the same 
time avoiding points which might lead to controversy. 

It has undoubtedly been often matter of surprise and 


remark to foreigners, thet in a country like England, | 


by no means deficient either in wealth, taste for the 


fine arts, or talents to cultivate them, there should be | 
urposes ; | 
by the | 


so little application of them to devotional 

while they are not, necessarily, proscribec 
national religion. Painting is not scarce or undervalued, 
for the interior of the houses of the rich and noble are 
decorated with taste, and filled with the productions of 


the best artists; while the churches, perhaps within | 


a few hundred yards of these very mansions, or of the 
magnificent country seats of our nobility, present 
nothing but dismally neglected (or at best white- 
washe:!) walls, and an area obstructed and encumbered 
with heavy pews, pulpits, &c., of all sorts of shapes 
and sizes, which look as if placed there expressly to 
mar the effect of whatever architectural beauty the 
Original walls of the edifice might chance to have. 

What then can be the inference that a foreigner 
would draw, but that the English were naturally selfish, 
careless, aici indifferent to religion? It may be said 
he would do so unjustly, and that many churches form 
exceptions; but in nine cases out of ten such would 
be the deserted condition of the building, and such 
would be the conclusion which a visitor would arrive at. 

It has been well observed, and is, I believe, an ad- 
mitted principle in architecture, that every building 
should appear in accordance (or to use a painter’s ex- 
pression, in keeping and harmony,) with the uses for 
which it was erected, viz., that a theatre, a market- 
house, a mansion, or a stable, should show some signs 
of fitness for those purposes. How much more, then, 


ought not our churches to have some emblems or signs | , ‘ . 
| any modern school of art in portraits, animal and land- 
| Scape painting, but the ‘‘mens divinior’’ is wantin 


in their interior, of being dedicated to Christian wor- 
ship? instead of presenting the appearance (as they 
frequently do in large towns) of aconcert or ananction- 
rou, an idea which has frequently suggested itself to 


the writer, from the demeanour of a fashionable con- 


gregation. 
an is, indeed, by his nature, so much under the 
influence of external impulses, that we are ali apt 
enough to forget the purposes for which we assemble 
in church, if they are not recalled to our minds by im- 
ns trom objects which surround us. There are, 
think, but few people who would deny that the frame 
mind produced by entering a tine old gothic cathe- 
dral, with its impressive solemnity, is favourable to 
devotion ; and it follows, therefore, that whatever ac- 
cessories tend to excite similar feelings in our minds 
must be useful, in a greater or less degree. Nor let it 
be said that none but a person of superior mind and 
refined taste can feel such influences properly; and 
that they are, accordingly, useless for the generality 
of mankind, There are hundreds who are capable of 


| events related in scripture. 





| ever enter a church. 
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feeling and appreciating what they are nevertheless 
unable to define, or explain to themselves even, much 
more express in words to others: and of this nature 
appears to be the deep and peculiar interest and plea- 
sure most persons feel in the contemplation of works 
of art representing some of the sublime and touching 
In many of the cottages 
of the poorest and lowest of the population, we shall 
often find on the walls prints of religious subjects, 
however miserably coarse and ill-executed, yet still 
evincing the taste of the possessors, and that they 
would highly value better representations, if placed 
within their reach. 

It seems also to be undeniable, that our spare mo- 
ments in places of divine worship might be at least as 
well employed in contemplat ng religious paintings, 
cusanted with taste and feeling, as they often are now 
in criticising the dress, persons, and behaviour of our 
neighbours, and comparing them with our own. 
Though this may be a pleasing amusement, which one 
would be sorry to interrupt (as Dean Swift said in his 
sermon against sleeping in church), yet still there are 
other places which might be thought equally or more 
suitable for it than the house of God. 

It is in accordance with this wish of producing a 
feeling of respectful devotion, it appears, that many 
churches are now decorated with painted windows, 
an art peo pee to have been lost, but which has 
latterly had some not unsuccessful attempts made to 
revive it. Amongst those who joined in cultivating 
this splendid and durable species of art, was the much 
and deservedly lamented ences Marie, of Orleans, 
and some of her essays at Sevres, &c., will bear com- 
parison with the rich remains of the middle ages, both 
in colouring and taste. It is to be hoped, indeed, that 
this species of church decoration will continue to be 
encouraged as it deserves, both in this country and on 
the Continent; and, while mentioning this branch of 
my subject, the munificence of an individual clergyman 
deserves to be recorded, who has caused a large win- 
dow for a church to be painted with copies of Spagno- 
letto’s ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ &c., the expense of 
which amounted to upwards of 1000 guineas. The 
window itself was exhibited last summer in Charles- 
street, Berkeley-square. 

Such instances, are, however, still rare; and the ob- 
ject of this letter is rather more to plead the cause of 
yaintings on canvass, &c., than upon glass; but as the 
atter are considered unobjectionable in churches, I 
may be permitted to observe, that there seems to be no 
good reason why the difference of material should 


| cause the former to be rejected. The one and the other 


are only to be considered as means to an end, and the 
object as well as the means of attaining it are similar in 
both modes of representing sacred subjects. And I 
hope that (however imperfectly | may have been able 
to express my ideas on this subject), the influence to 
be exercised by pictures will be admitted by most un- 
prejudiced persons to be beneficial. 

At the present time, when a want of church accom- 
modation and of religious feeling is so much com- 
plained of, would not reason suggest, as a partial re- 
medy, the allowing churches to stand open at all times, 
and adorning them with pictures of a high class? 
which would afford opportunities of religious medita- 
tion to many who now, from various causes, scarcely 


think, that such influences are contrary to the spirit of 
the Church of Engiand, which has always systemati- 


cally (and perhaps properly) discouraged any approach 


to fanatical enthusiasm; since very different from that 


would be the quiet, sober piety excited by contemplat- | 
| mine the sacred volume would 0} 


ing and meditating upon the glorious works of art, 
which might be placed before the public, if our artists 
were encouraged to add religion to their inspirations of 


the — 

If wecarry our thoughts back to the epochs of the exe- 
cution of the most sublime and beautiful creations of 
human genius, we shall find that religion has been the 
mainspring of the intellectual conceptions of the pain- 
ter and sculptor; in the absence of which their arts 
dwindle into the mere mechanical representation of 
external objects. And this is precisely the great defi- 
ciency (with a few honourable exceptions) of most of 
our English painters: they have attained to great skill 
in the management of their materials ; they know how 
toemploy the effects of light and shade, colouring, 
&c., to the best advantage; they are not surpassed by 


for the higher walks of their profession; or, to spea 
more justly, instead of being carefully cultivated, the 
spark is checked and stifled in its birth. 

If we look back to the models of grace and purity of 
taste which are found in the antique, we shall perceive 
that it was the influence of their beautiful and pic- 
turesque religion that stimulated the genius of a 
Phidias and Praxiteles. In painting also, we find the 
depth of religious feeling (and from a phrer creed) 
manifested in the grace of Raphael, and the sublimity 
of M. Angelo. And we may be well assured that if we 
intend to strive to imitate their excellences, we must 
have recourse to similar sources of enthusiasm for 
Stimulating the latent genius of mankind. 

There seems to be no reason why the English school 
should not distinguish itself, if the impulse was once 
given; but it would be necessary that the public taste 
should at the same time become capable of appreciating 
and favouring such efforts ; and considering how much 





| and, if this suggestion is thought not uaworthyof 
| adopted, the effects upon the state of art may be 





| and adorned with sacred basso relievos, are what 


Nor can it be said justly, I | \ 
filling up vacant places in churches Ln 
| statuary; for which the figures of thei 





that taste has improved of 
humber of English who a Ices 
partly from our own national collection 
Scanty and inadequate in itself, t 
Ging topento refining and forming our 
indu i 
exertion is not far off pA rd ond 


of 
wel 


v 
acknowledged to bea prablers rettary 
It is to be feared that the Government 
easily ae ty any 
accounts, which it is not n 
wards the end of the last centery, teed . 
entertained by King George Ii. (who was 
sound and zealous Protestant), of causing 
of St. Paul’s to be decorated with a series 
paintings, by Barry, West, and others; the 
ever, Bim, magnificent and admi 
carried into execution, in consequ 
to add) of the remonstrance of some ofthe 
seam who persuaded the King “ that such 
ions were inconsistent with the si i 
ee religion.” say ew 
vevertheless, many churches, both in London 
the country, do contain D any + and let us hope 
such puritanical preju ices do not now exist 
their successors, but that an enlightened and 
zeal for religion will set the matter in its true 
Under all the circumstances, and i 
the exertions of individuals are what must 
relied on for attaining so desirable an end, ¢ 
of these lines ventures to suggest the i 
sal to those persons who, like himself, feel an 
in the idea of directing human genius into the 
most worthy of it, and which aflords the greatest 
portunities of advancing towards what excellence j 
capabie pood 
ta religious Art-Union be formed immediately, 
precisely on the same plan, and with similar amount 
of subscriptions to the already existing Art-Uioy; 
of which it might either form a branch, or 
many of the promoters and directors of the latter 
might be disposed to give their assistance. The ouly 
difference between the two would be, that individuals 
gaining prizes would be found to select some work 
art, either painting, sculpture, or painted glass, 
which the subject should taken from the Old 
New Testament; and it would be understood that 
should be presented to some church or chapel. 
This would seem to be at once a simple and 
plan for encouraging the cultivation o1 those hi 
branches of the profession which are now ; 
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anticipated, when artists of talent would be no 
discouraged from attempting to exhibit 
that class by the probability (almost 
of their never being destined to any ot 
returning to the studio where they first 

As sculpture has been mentioned, it may 
explain that marble fonts for baptism, of elegant 


u 


Hi 
Eels? ee 


writer means to allude to, as a most suitable sul 


| for the exercise of the chisel; though there would seem 


to be no insuperable objection, at some future time, to 


# 


of the Old Testament, or the miraculous cures per. | 


| formed by our Saviour, might be selected.* Every a- | 


to him how richs | 
n to him, if he is 
capable of working it for the benefit of others as wells 
himself. ed 


tist’s mind, however, will sug 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR SCULPTURE. 


S1r,—The numerous letters which have lately ap- 
peared in the ‘ Art-Union,’ relative to the wae 4 
commodation for the multitude of Loy 4 he! 
annually rejected, or unworthily hung on t = 
the Royal a gon comes I? 
sister art will meet wit 

Doubtless, on visiting the Sculpture Room of the 
Royal Academy, you have been struck (as ud ened 
have been) with the great want of either ope 4 
attention shown in the arrangement of ¢ — 
regards its lighting, and the fatal obec: wee Ha 
perhaps, the majority of the works exh hed 
example: in the last exhibition part vy = 
ductions (placed on the wall immed J facing 
window) were totally destroyed by the = re absence mel 
of shadow, a requisite most necessary 1 is 
without which the most talente 9 particular 
Basso-relievo, will appear 1 , - 
It is true, that er the a ee now 18, 
few choice places, claim 
members ; to this there can be no objection, Fr, 
cularly as their works are without excep! i aroable ft 
be so placed; but when the means are 

Parse eg ics 


there aie? 


atin - 
* If any well-meaning person should 
repugnance to this idea, 1 beg to remine 
celebrated artist (I believe Thorw “ 
engaged in sculpturing figures nf the 
twelve Apostles, as large as life, A 
cathedral of Stockholm, or Copenhagen. 
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e whole room effectively, and alike for 

hibiting the works of every man, both great and 
oa to the best advantage ; and when we consider 
that thus to be seen is the anxious desire of every 
artist, shall I be deemed intrusive in venturing to sug- 

t a mode by which I would effect so desirable an 
Frprovement. I have already stated one great objec- 
tion to the present light. Another is—the loss of room 
immediately under, and on two-thirds on either side 
the window, both of which I suggest could be remedied, 
at but little cost, by either raising the present window 
considerably higher, and in a slanting direction tg- 
wards the top—inwards ; or entirely closing it and in- 
serting a lantern light in a — of the roof, similar 

ing at the Pantheon in Rome. 

st mais Yours, &c. G. E. 


illuminating th 


LIBRARY FOR ARTISTS. 

Sir,—In common with many others in the provinces, 
I have long wished for the formation of an Artists 
Library of general circulation: and attention having 
been called to the subject by a correspondent in your 
last number, I think an effort should be made to 
accomplish our wishes. As a suggestion, I would say 
that a library might be formed from a deposit uf two 
or three pounds by each subscriber, which would pur- 
chase a sufficient number of books to start with The 
library to be increased by an annual subscription of 
one pound. In all things of course we provincials 
would be dependant upon the metropolitans, as the 
scheme must be worked by them:—but supposing a 
number of London artists were to meet, draw up reso- 
lutions, and advertise them, I do not doubt that sub- 
scriptions would flow in at once if the plan Cpa 
was framed fairly. The country artists would have to 
see that they had their equivalent: they would not be 
of course, for much of the subscriptions to be 
library room, &c., for the advan- 
taze of town subcribers only; but all these things 
might be arranged by rules. My only fear is, that 
artists residing in London, having so many resources, 
may not feel it necessary for them: our only hope in 
that case would be in private speculation, and for this 
there exists a good precedent, in Bull’s circulating 
library, which I believe answers very well. e 


Mr. Epitor,—In your last number of the ‘ Art- 
Union,’ I have noticed a letter relative to facilities for 
instruction in art ; and,as I think with you that there is 
much importance attached to the inquiry, I shall feel 
great pleasure in offering a few suggestions in further- 
ance of the required object. In Institutions that I 
have been connected with, at different plaees, which 
have had useful libraries attached to them, I have al- 
ways bad to regret the absence of practical works upon 
art, and though the deficiency has occasionally found 
that the costs of the works and the comparative few 
that have wanted them has been an effectual barrier to 
their purchase. As I was one day grumbling over 
these obstacles, in an accidental chat with a genuine 
lover of art, | was delighted to find that a choice few 
having experienced the same loss had actually esta- 
blished by the means of a small library the very thing 
that was wanted. For the trifling payment of 5s. a- 
ear a subscriber is entitled to the use of any of the 

oks, &c., they possess, comprising the best pub- 
lished for the practice of oil and water-colour painting, 
With Field’s excellent Treatise on Colours, and other 
standard works upon Taste and Art, besides your own 
valuable periodical which alone is worth the subscrip- 
tion, Now as this appears to me to be asimple remedy 
for the difficulty complained of, | have ventured to 
offer it to your notice, in the hope it may induce others 
at different places to avail themselves of the same 
means for the same object.. The beginning may be 
swall, but it is easy to see that with a dozen or twenty 
meinbers, they may soon be in possession of the ad- 
vantage we are now enjoying. Trusting that you will 
do your best for the furtherance of these laudable en- 
deavours, I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Ww * Rocer Brus. 

orcester, September 25th, 1840. 


willing, 
expended upon the 





MATTOO VARNISH. 
Sin,—A Correspondent in the August number of 
our journal, signing himself ** A Student,” mentions 
whi soving used a varnish called ** Mattoo Varnish,” 
} ich neither cracks, chills, nor discolours. Now 
Sir, this appears so importaut a desideratum, that i 
= much surprised to find, on enquiry at the colour- 
eyed the varnish is scarcely known; all I can learn 
» that it was much in use some fifteen or sixteen years 
wt, oat is so little in request at the present time as 
10 be difficult to be obtained. Perhaps you will be kind 
—— to inform me from what gum it is made (if it 
a oy from a gum), and how the gum is dis- 
= th tis important, Sir, for your readers to know, 
= — reason of its use being discontinued, as it is 
ion th — to suppose that many persons, from hear- 
Py re me varnish possesses such rare qualities, and 
ponder - ly recommended by ree esteemed corres- 
tadeore, will be ay induced to give it a trial, or 
rts te as I have done, to discover its component 
tat mal can assert, from an experience of many years, 
} mc wed and even copal varnish is not proof against 
will po eric influences, inasmuch as a chilior bloom 
cith ect on the surface of a picture varnished with 
er of these varnishes. 
A Picture RESTORER. 








“ THE SERVILE IMITATION OF NATURE.” 


To a man of reflection and feeling, the wonder- 
ful beauty, the elaborate finish, the extreme sim- 
plicity, with which a bountiful Creator has thought 
fit to clothe the works of his hands, is a never- 
failing source of. enthusiastic delight. Turn which 
way he will, new objects present themselves, all 
beautiful, till sense is confounded in the minute- 
ness of insect or vegetable life, or the vastness of 
space. ‘‘ And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was very good.”’ Such a 
man, recollecting that Art peculiarly owes every- 
thing to Nature, and, tried by her, is imperfect 
and feeble to a degree, might fairly be astonished 
at the audacity of this phrase, so frequently in 
the mouths of critics on Art. I will po conan A to 
show how this prevents originality, misleads the 
student, andretards Art. As here used, the term 
‘* nature’? would seem to mean any external ob- 
jects which the artist transfers to his canvas— 
whether the wild tangle of the virgin forest, or 
the trimmed hedge-row and lopped elm of an arti- 
ficial country like this—the easy majesty of the 
naked figure, or the confined, tightly-dressed 
dandy, &c. Now, here there is great vagueness 
of language. We require some terms for Art, 
signifying natural or pure Nature, and artificial 
or actual Nature, as opposed to it. The first 
applying to anything which man has not or 
cannot alter with his inventions and fancied 
improvements—such as the earth before the far- 
mer carves it into fields, the sky and light unadul- 
terated with smoke, the sea unvexed with Margate 
steam-boats, &c. &c. The second applying to all 
our social improvements, such as the house, inter- 
nal or external, ancient or modern, the road, rail 
or turnpike ; society, its ever shifting forms and 
proprieties ; man, dressed in angular broad cloth 
and hat, or woman in bonnet, large sleeves, and 
stays, &c. &c. It appears to me impossible to 
make too close an imitation of the first: the 
more we study and understand it, the simpler, the 
more dignified, the more original we become ; and 
the most gifted of men—Homer, Shakspeare, 
Newton, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, &c.—owe their 
fame to feeling and rendering its beauty truly. 
The second—artificial nature—may be stupidly se- 
lected, may predominate too much, may be es- 
seatially low and common-place, but can hardly 
be imitated too closely + og If it is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well. A false 
look will hardly ennoble a mean object. Look 
at the Dutchman's coarse selections — either 
vulgar low life, dull high life, or vacant still 
life—yet even these have one permanent re- 
deeming quality, which must give them a cer- 
tain value,—namely, close imitation. Lookin 
on such subjects as an utter prostitution of art, 
cannot but admire their sturdy truth. Perhaps in 
real landscape we are most pleased with half cul- 
tivation and half pure nature. Thus, in North 
Wales, we have low strips of green-wooded mea- 
dow, enlivened by the silvery babbling stream, 
the transparent smoke of the cottage, and the 
halt wild urchin, contrasting finely with the jagged, 
deeply-seamed mountain, protruding its grey rocky 
bones through the brown heather. Too much, or 
the entire absence of the haunts of man are equally 
unsatisfactory; and if we could refine upon it, I 
suspect that this rule of half and half would be 
found of great use in Art. Many of those who are 
so nervously afraid of servility to Nature are 
strenuously imitating some living or dead model 
artist, forgetting what a far humbler part they are 
playing in hunting for second hand ideas, when 
they might go to the fountain-head for fresh ones, 
as their idol did. With regard to Denner, ef 
id genus omne, who, with curious microscopic 
eye, pore into the clefts and crannies of a flea’s 
back, without having sufficient capacity to em- 
brace the whole animal, little need be said,— 
they obviously labour under a natural defect of 
comprebension, which leads to too much slavery 
to become common or catching. F 

If people, after examining the fair face of Nature, 
come away insensible to her exquisite beauty, and, 
with a self-satisfied chuckle over their own feeble 
give them up. They 
() 


dreams, shut their eyes—I wo et ii cede te 


are candidates for the ideal, th 
quite amusing to hear how patronisingly some 0 
those who aim at this quality talk of Nature. They, 

erhaps, have before them a man’s head ora real 
andscape; knowing far too little of Nature in all 
her moods to run alone, they never consult the 











object, intentionally altering eve: ya catch 
none of the beauty which, at any 4 occasion- 
ally manifests, confirm themselves in manner, and 

i 


rise from it just as wise as they sat down, 
say that Nature is very well, but that they 
from the head. I humbly conceive that the 
shouldbe particularly well stocked before the 
on it so much, and that common portrait and 

scape have much more to do with the actual 

with our dreams, I may be t hard on 
these, but I think that the uent, 
leads to inevitable dulness. n Lockhart's ‘ 

of Sir Walter Scott’ there is a 40 to 
the purpose, that I cannot deny myself the Seen 
of quoting it. Mr. Merritt says, “ I observed 
him (Sir W.) noting down even the peculiar little 
wild flowers and herbs that accidentally grew 
round and on the side of a bold crag near his in- 
tended cave of Guy Denzil; and could not help 
saying, that, as he was not to be upon oath in his 
work, daisies, violets, and primroses, would be as 
poetical as any of the humbler plants he was exa- 
mining. I laughed in short at his scrupulousness; 
but I understood him, when he replied, ‘ that in 
Nature herself no two scenes are exactly alike, 
and that whoever copied truly what was before his 
eyes, would possess the same variety in his descrip- 
tions, and exhibit apparently an imagination as 
boundless as the range of Nature in the scenes he 
recorded; whereas, whoever trusted to imagina- 
tion, would soon find his own mind circumscribed 
and contracted to a few favourite images, and the 
repetition of these would, sooner or later, produce 
that very monotony and barrenness which had al- 
ways haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
“7, but the patient worshippers of truth.’ "’ 

The phrase at the head of this article, held up 
as a thing to be so particularly avoided, without 
any qualification, does this mischief —it prevents 
many from trying with all their es to 
represent Nature truly! They do not look suffi- 
ciently carefully into her to glean a little of the 
beauties and character, and leave off slight and 
unfinished for fear of being too tr most ex- 
traordinary fear possible. When was there ever 
seen a picture too true? It ven said that this 
reverence for select truth applies more to land- 
scape than figures—that is, that the utmost efforts 
of the painter fail in giving the real grandeur of 
landscape: the glorious sunset, the sparkling play 
of the dancing wave, the diamond-like dew, the 
living waterfall, &c., &c.; but that in figures or 
faces, higher expression has been attained by Art 
than is commonly, if ever, met with in Nature ; 
that therefore, the artist, receiving but little as- 
sistance from any external thing, is driven 
to his own brain for excellence. Admitting that, 
in our artificial existence, high expression is 
rarely seen—that politics, fashion, and lucre 
model our faces to their own miserable pattern. 
still the thing is in Nature, and may be foun 
by hunting for it, although not lying about on 
the surface to be picked up by the first idle 
fellow who passes. As an instance, watch closely 
an intelligent child’s face when amusing itself—~ 
not one of those unfortunates so beau y de- 
scribed by Charles Lamb, but a creature whose 
fun and frolic have not been prematurely pronne 
out of it by want or harshness,—and if, in half an 
hour, you do not see a finer variety of expression 
than is to be met with in all Art, the fault may 
be in your own want of ob . y 
feeling that there is an original error in much of 
the usual criticism on Art, which, am other 
causes, prevents originality and excellence, | hum- 
bly offer these imperfect remarks for reflection. 
Let us, then, earnestly cultivate truth—not be 
content with the first obvious trifles Nature offers, 
but reflect, select, and reject ;—let us e pate 
ourselves from the tyranny of popular sayings in 
Art—that is, examine all, and take none on trust 
and strive for an independence of t 
on true principles, without which no etion 
can be hoped for ;—and let us examine ourselves, 
whether we are unconsciously imitating each 
of the higher authority ;—re- 


went 
a Wes 


ge 
? was Titian? was Claude 


io? was Vandyke? &c. With neither time 
nar ability to enter into the question of how far 
poetry may be extracted from our round-hatted, 
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stiff-neckclothed, great-coated generation, or 
whether we must again study Lempriere to un- 
derstand grand historical mythological subjects 
(at present, thank heaven! in embryo), 1 con- 
tend that, at allevents, ordinary subjects should 
be as true as possible, and that there is no kind 
of tendency to make them too true. Use our ut- 
most endeavours, and Art, compared with the glo- 
rious and beautiful creation, is but silly child’s 
play ; but its best recommendation and noblest 
end is to lead us to examine all created things with 
a new feeling of beauty and harmony—a boundless 
field of rational delight derived from innocent 
sources. . 


STANZAS. 

By the Author of “ Ryrus ; or, the Rep Kino.” 
Suggested by Mutreapy’s Picture ‘Tue Sonnet,’ 
exhibited in the Royal Academy. 

“ —. were it permitted to talk of living British ar- 
tists, I might tell of a little picture, called ‘ The Son- 
net,’ of aspan’s breadth, which reminds the spectator 
of the magnificent groups of Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel.’”—Tue Ant-Union, No. 5. 


For all Art’s triumphs here that blend, 
Pass not this little picture by, 

But on its glowing canvass bend 
“The quiet of a loving eye!’ 


It tells a tale, nor bard nor book 
Hath ever told so sweetly well, 

Of lovers by a summer brook, 
Lone-seated in their native dell. 


A quiet anda eng scene, 
As ever poet-lover drew ; 

Earth laughs beneath in loveliest green, 
And heaven above in loveliest blue! 


For love is here the child of joy, 
Like nature in the arms of June; 

And yonder maid and stripling coy,— 
How meet they in the warm still noon? 


Abash’d he sits, with brow declined— 
hlis listless arms are downward flung— 
Oh, why 7 if both are true and kind ? 
Oh, why ? if both are fair and young? 


That scroll! a tender scroll and pure! 
Why sits he like an infant chidden? 
And why, balf-raptur’d, half-demure, 
Her \ips with trembling fingers hidden? 


The master-hand this scene that drew 
Hath tried and trusted Nature well— 
The lover is a poet too, 
And tells his love as poet's tell. 


He dares not raise his downcast look— 

He hears—but marks not—bird and breeze ; 
He counts the pebbles of the brook, 

But knows not what he counts or sees. 


Oh, spirit of creature art! 
I feel thy double magic now !— 
Oh, painter of the hun. an heart! 
Painter and poet both art thou! 
J.G. G. 


Patent For SuspenpinG Pictures.—An in- 
vention for the better suspension of pictures has 


lately been brought out, and patented by Mr. Potts, | 


of King William-street, Strand, where specimens 
are exhibiting. We have inspected the plan, and 
consider it far superior to anything of the kind yet 
in use: it presents in appearance a moulding fixed 
directly under the cornice, the mode of fixing being 
concealed by the cover placed over the rail, which 
may be varied either in plain or enriched gold co- 
jour, similar to a gilt moulding, or in iron painted 
to suit the colour of the wall, with an orna- 
ment to form the bottom member of the cornice. 
The hooks from which the pictures are suspended 
run in a groove at the back, which, being below 
the screws that fasten the rail, allow of their tra- 
versing uninterruptedly from any part of the room 
to another, and affords the greatest facility in 
hanging a collection, besides getting rid of the un- 
sightly effect of the hooks passing outside the 
rod or rail, as heretofore. The apparatus for inclin- 
ing the pictures that are elevated, is another dis- 
tinguishing feature of the plan, which altogether 
reflects great credit on the patentce, and entitles 
him to the patronage of all collectors of pictures. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tue Last Portrait or His Grace THe Duke 
or Wetuneron, K.G., as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. Painter, H. P. Brigés, 
Esq., R.A. Engraver, G. H. Paitiirs. Pub- 
lishers, Hodgson and Graves. 


A month or two ago we had to notice a portrait 
of the Duke, taken in the prime of manhood 
and the zenith of his power; we have now before 
us his picture when age had comparatively sub- 
dued his physical strength, leaving to him, how- 
ever, those traits of intellectual greatness, for 
which the expression of his countenance has 
ever been remarkable. This is the /as¢ that has 
been painted ; when his Grace was approaching 
to “three score years and ten ;” when the great 
captain may have said with Othello—but under 
far different circumstances— 

“ Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill tramp, 
‘The spirit-stirriug drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner ; and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.’ 
This print represents him in his robes as Chan- 
cellor of Oxford—the latest, and perhaps the 
only, dignity that remained to be conferred 
upon him. The event is one of much interest 
in his “ life’s history ;” and there are thousands 
who will prefer his portrait in this garb of place ; 
besides those who, from their connexion with 
the university, will desire to preserve so va- 
luable a record of the union between Alma 
Mater and the Great Duke. The picture de- 
rives additional value from the fact, that his 
Grace wrote with a pen his autograph upon it ; 
we trust some one of the “vehicles,” about 
which we have lately written so much, will be 
effectual in preserving the ink from the influence 
of time. The autograph is of course copied into 
the engraving. 

As a likeness it is admirable, — somewhat 
younger, perhaps, than his Grace actually is; 
but with the firm set mouth, the thoughtful and 
broad brow; and that character of decision and 
energy over the whole countenance, which few 
painters have missed—and which Mr. Briggs 
has conveyed to his canvass most skilfully and 
most happily. 

The engraving, too, is of an excellent order; 
and taken altogether, there:are many who will 
consider this the most interesting and valuable 
of all the portraits of the Duke;—to the mem- 
bers of the University it will be an indispensible 
acquisition, 


Fixpen’s Royar Gatuery or Britisu Art. 
Part 6. 

The sixth part of this work is, perhaps, the best 
that has yet appeared » and it is but justice to 
Messrs. Finden to state, that in no one of their 
periodical publications have they ever retro- 
yaded as they continued. We have, therefore, 
no doubt that this noble collection of the wor- 
thiest examples of British art, will be from first 
to last creditable and honourable to the nation 
and age. Part 6, contains engravings, No. 1, 
* Deer-Stalkers,’ painted by Edwin Landseer, 
R.A., engraved by Finden (the picture in the 
possession of his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland). No. 2, ‘Lear and Cordelia,’ painted 
by G. S. Newton, R.A., engraved by Richard 
Hatfield (from a picture in the gallery of Lord 
Ashburton) ; and No. 3,‘ Anne Page and Slen- 
der,’ painted by Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., en- 
graved by I’. Bacon (the original of which is 
one of the gems of the rare and exquisite col- 
lection of J. Sheepshanks, Esq.)—three of the 
best works of the distinguished masters. The 
first is one of Landseer’s copies of Highland 
life and character: a pair of sturdy and hardy 
deer-stalkers are conveying home the produce 
of the day’s labour; the rough ponies—* re- 
dundant in main and tail, and contemners of 
the bridle,”—are each laden with a red deer. 





It is interesting in subje beautif 
ecuted as a work of ast. "has ‘ Lear coef - 
delia,’ the artist has selected the moment - 
the ‘ distraught’ king sleeps, and his good 
gentle daughter holds council with the “4 
cian, and watches till her father wakes, It j 
exceedingly simple and touching ; the anxious od 
look of Cordelia in no degree "impairs her 
poy A — is a lesson of filial 
and duty. The engraving is of excellence : 
few of our =oden artists have deel it. 
Mr. Hatfield has happily,blended considerah 
force with much delicacy, It is very highly 
wrought, yet with a sufficient degree of bold. 
ness. The example after Callcott is un 
one of his most meritorious works ; although 
not of a class by which he has achieved his 
fame. No painter has gone so near to realize 
the characters of Shakspere ; the arch expression 
of “Sweet Anne Page” is capitally contrasted 
with the gaucherie of Master Slender. The pic. 
ture is full of incident; Eton is seen in the 
distance ; and the guests may be noticed re. 
velling in the hall of an antique mansion. 
Altogether, then, the subscribers have 
reason to be well-content with the conduct of 
this work. It improves as it progresses; what 
a noble collection of British masters it will make 
hereafter ! 


Portrait oF THe Ricut Rev. Wuuiay 
Wuire, D.D., late Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the State Pennsylvania 
Painter, H. Inman. Engraver, C. E. Wac- 
sTaFF. Publisher, Ackerman and Co. 

Although this very beautiful work of art may 

be more especially interesting to the Americans, 

it cannot fail to be acceptable any where; for 
amore admirable production of the burin has 
never been submitted to us; and we rejoice 
that so satisfactory an example of our English 
skill is to proceed across the Atlantic. The 
painting of which the engraving is & copy, is 
moreover ove of very considerable merit, and 
the subject a happy one for the artist. A vene. 
rable white-headed old man, the expression of 
whose countenance is that of peace and good 
will and pure benevolence, is pourtrayed sitting 
in a Gothic chair at the sacramental table. The | 
work is finely composed; of the colouring, ¥¢ 

cannot, of course, judge; but the treatment of 

the materials that compose the picture, s 2 

all respects unexceptionable; we feel assured 

that Mr. Inman is a painter of the best clas. 

He has been fortunate in having his work | 

placed in the hands of Mr. Wagstaff; nae | | 

quote this production of his, as one among 
most excellent of the British School of Engr. | 
ing. Itis amazingly delicate; and yet ¢ | 
with great freedom; the lights and — 
are managed with a degree of skill that | 
seldom been surpassed in modern art. 





Maps anv Prans; showing the peineieel 
tles and Sieges in which the vege | 
was engaged during the War, from | 
1814. Published by James Wyld, 
to the Queen. | 

This is a noble undertaking; one of mers | 

truly national, and to produce which ator 

duty of the nation, rather than the inte ae 4 

private individual, for its cost must be imment 

and the chances of profit therefrom very unee! mnt 
or at all events very remote. But our br 

National works hove, nog “— 

been produced even withou 

we nth or go to a poorer country ta find 8 £ 

vernment expending its resources Ip oon 

art, and forwarding other meaus 0 twee 
the minds and character of a people. it wot 
never have occurred to us, indeed, | 
that this series was a publishers ig be 
but that in his prospectus he informs 
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arried on at his own risk and cost,” and 
is enterprize. We sincerely hope 
the patronage of the army, and of all who feel 
interested in the progress and nature of the war 
| «1 secure him from loss. 

— list of maps and plans of the battles, 


sieges, &e. 


been carrie 
originated in h 


&c., commences with the operations 
of the British Army in Portugal, in 1808, and 
terminate with the battle of Thoulouse, in 1814. 
They are all from original Surveys, of which 
the greater part were executed by Major Sir T. 
Livingston Mitchell, Kt. who was especially 
| employed on that service, under the direction 
of the quarter-master-general of the Peninsula 
| Army, and tle troops have been placed on the 

Jans under the direction of Lieutenant-General 
the Right Hon. Sir George Murray, G.C.B., 
who has contributed also many original docu- 
ments, and a volume of explanatory remarks. 

As accompaniments to the various memoirs 
of the Duke of Wellington, and to the histories 
of modern Europe, they are highly valuable; 
and indispensable to all who would comprehend 
the carcer of the great Duke, and the Army 
under his command, as described in that ad- 
mirable work—“ the Dispatches,” edited by Col. 
Gurwood. 

As works of art also they have considerable 
merit; they are executed in a new style—a 
style both clear and comprehensive, and which 
enables the merest tyro at once to understand 
the “movements,” upon which depended the 
issue of a battle. 

A more important work, or one that more 
strictly merits the term “ National,” it has never 
been our lot to examine. 


Hacne’s Picturesque Sxketcues 1n Bet- 
cium AND Germany. Publishers: Hodg- 
son and Graves, Pall-mall. 

How often we hear it asserted that Art, however 

beautiful, is scarcely appreciated ; but how erro- 

neous the assertion is, and we say so without 
being of the number who suppose that much 
more might not be done to raise to a higher ele- 
vation the talents of our contemporary artists ;— 
that art is patronised, we have frequent oppor- 
tunities of witnessing, and particularly where 
merit of a respectable order is discovered in the 
aspirant after fame and fortune; and it is only 
under circumstances of rare occurence in the 
present day that genius is left to perish in ob- 
scurity. Instances in too great a number have 
unfortunately been known where modest merit 
has lingered in neglect, but thanks to the en- 
lightenment and the intelligence of the pre- 
sent century, cases of this kind can seldom 
again occur. We have already spoken with 
pride and pleasure of “ Haghe’s Sketches ;” 
and the duty devolved upon us in noticing the 
Separate plates, was a rich and intellectual 
treat, one which we entered upon completely 
con amore. It is now not less agreeble, 
to introduce them to the public in another 
form, the publishers having with great judg- 
ment issued them in the resemblance of the 
original drawings with all the brilliant colour- 
ing and effects for which Mr. Haghe’s works 
are so celebrated ; these drawings were coloured 
upon the spot by the artist, and have conse- 
quently the stamp of truth added to their exqui- 

Site beauty. The whole twenty-six are mounted, 

and are suited for either the portfolio or for 

framing. 

Although each plate is beautiful, we eannot 

thstand the desire of pointing out some few, 

or our space in this number is so limited as to 
patads the possibility of speaking, as we feel 

‘The ee of each of these most perfect works. 

see Youncil Room in the Town Hall, at Cour- 

in y br perhaps, one of the most effective both 
Subject, richness of colour, and chiaro oscuro. 
© magnificent carved chimney-piece of white 
marble is lizhted up with all the truth of nature. 


Wi 








The crimson covered oaken chair with the green 
mantle and slouched hat hanging onit, is per se, 
and though but a chair and cloak, most beau. 
tiful. ‘The Tomb of the Emperor Ludovic at 
Munich’ is a grand and sublime subject and treat. 
ed with all the skill of harmonious colouring 
which no one understands so well as our ta. 
lented artist. The Hall of Justice at Bru 
claims most pre-eminently, both for execution 
and effect, the highest praise, the description of 
this one plate would, in justice, take a column: 
nothing can be more exquisite than the treat- 
ment and the feeling which produced it. The 
drawing represents the Confessional in St. 
Gudule, at Brussels; and were we sure of meet- 
ing with such fascination, we would journey 
thither for that gratification. The carved oak 
Confessional is admirably depicted, and the 
effect of the light thrown upon the dresses and 
on the old confessor is perfect. Then, the 
Knight’s Hall at Heidelberg; the Bourse at 
Antwerp ; the Pulpit in the Cathedral of Tréves; 
the Porch of Frauenkirch at Nuremburgh; the 
Sacrament House ; the Throne of Three Kings 
at Cologne, most marvellously given; and, in 
short, the whole series is of the most perfect in 
the world of art that it has ever been our lot to 
notice; and Mr. Haghe richly deserves the pa- 
tronage which his work has met with, and 
which, as an instance of the discrimination of 
the lovers of art, proves most amply how works 
of high merit are appreciated. 


Fisuer’s Historica ILLustRATIONS OF THE 
Brsie. Principally after the Old Masters. 
Parts 1 to 5. Fisher and Co., Publishers. 
This is a cheap work; designed for the multi- 


tude; but of a character calculated to improve 
and not impair the taste of the mass; to lovers 
of art it is of no inconsiderable value; but to 
those who desire to illustrate the Bible, it will 
prove a most desirable and important acquisi- 
tion. We recommend it to that extensive pa- 
tronage which can alone repay the cost of its 
production. “The Great Book” cannot be 
illustrated too frequently ; the eye is the grand 
instructor of the mind; and the heart is sure of 
improvement from the contemplation of such 
pictures as these—which explain and make fa- 
miliar the wonderful events commemorated in 
sacred history. The engravings are all executed 
in a creditable manner; some of them are of de- 
cided excellence; the subjects are chiefly those 
which have immortalised the old masters; but 
among them are several from the pencil of Mr. 
Franklin, of whose merit it may be enough to 
say, that he does not dissatisfy, although sub- 
jected to so severe a trial as that which places 
him side by side with Rembrandt, Poussin, 
Titian, and Correggio. 


Picturesque Sketcnes 1x Scotiann; being 
Views of its more remarkable Ancient and 
Modern Edifices, Lake and Mountain Scenery, 
&e. Part 1. Edinburgh, J. Menzies, Pub 
lisher. London, Tilt and Bogue. 


These sketches are in lithography, of a large 
size, and of very considerable interest and merit. 
The number contains three prints:—1, Princes- 
street, Edinburgh (into which has been intro- 
duced the monument, in progress, to Sir Walter 
Scott); 2, Dryburgh Abbey; and 3, Melrose 
Abbey. We shall take an opportunity of re- 
ferring to the publication at greater length when 
it has made some further progress. 


History or Naroteon. By Georcs Moin 
Bussey; illustrated by Horace Verner. 
Vol. 2. Joseph Thomas, Publisher. 


This very beautiful work is now finished ; it will 
do honour to any library, whether with reference 
to its fine and vigorous illustrations—of which 
there are many hundreds—its elegant typo- 


graphy, or the style and character of its literary 
contents. The writer has a strong leaning to- 
wards the emperor—justifiable, certainly, in one 
who has been reading largely, but all upon one 
side. He has, however, reasoned little, and re- 
lated much ; having filled his book with sterling, 
interesting, and characteristic anecdetes. A pub- 
lication, therefore, better calculated to become 
popular we do not know. The wood-cuts are 
those that have been iously in 
wont, thls opts ond Aeodee te Sore trae 
, their spirit an n design is 
fectly preserved. Some of them are of one. 
ful merit—giving by a few brilliant touches a 
whole volume of art. 


Ricavuti’s Rustic Arcurrecrore. Part 5. 
Published by J. Templeman, 248, Regent- 
street; and Grattan and Gilbert. 

We have more than once recommended this 
elegant and useful publication to country gen- 
tlemen—to whom it may be especiall valuable. 
No. 5, contains designs for a bailiff’s 
with the plans of the interior, and a beautiful 
drawing of the exterior—“ entrance front,” and 
garden front; with chimney, windows, and doors; 
and full explanatory details, so as to enable any 
ey builder to crect it; and an estimate of 
the cost. 


Skxetcues or THe Coan Mines 1n Nortaume 
BERLAND AND Duaunam; by T. H. Hair. 
Parts 1 to 5. Publisher, James Madden. 

This is a novelty—and a very interesting one. 

A series of highly finished and cleverly executed 

etchings, accompanied by letter-press, describe 

the coal mines—an important a feature in Bri- 
tish scenery and British commerce. The sub- 
jects are really picturesque ; and very curious. 


Famity Atzas. Published by Betts. 

We believe there is a greater demand for maps 
at the present time, than at any previous period 
we can remember. Maps in cases and without 
cases, in rollers, and in miniatnre, every where 
abound, aud ifthe rising generation are not 
well versed in Geography—it is no fault of the 
map makers. Mr. Betts’ Atlas—is remarkable 
for distinctness and precision, and is on *he 
most useful scale—large enough for general use, 
and yet not so large, as to be inconvenient. We 
believe it to be exceedingly correct. 


—— 8 eee ——— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. P 


The letter from Gibraltar came too late to be available 
for the present number. 


In our notice of the Britol Exhibition, we referred to a 
picture of very considerable merit, “ Wannenberg 
on the Moselle;’? but we omitted the artist’s name ; 
it is the production of Mr. R. Tucker, the secretary 
to the Bristol Society of Artists. 

The letter of X. Y. is too long for insertion. 


“ An Amateur.”—The following are good works for his 
purposes :—“ Harding’s Elementary Art ;” “ Phillips 
on ay 9 in Water Colours” It); “ Frank 
Howard’s ience of Drawing. rt I—Trees;” 
“ Woodland Sketches, being Stucdies of Forest Trees,’’ 
We are also informed that a Series of Popular Trea- 
tises, by a practical man, on the Rilowtsg eutgecte, 
is in preparation, and will shortly be pub ata 
moderate price :—* Practical ry, as applied 
to the Arts; “ Perspective ;” ‘* Sketc ”” 
“Drawing in Sepia and Indian Ink;” “ Pain 
in Water Colours;” “ Painting in Oil ;” &c. &c. 


The offers of a “ A Drawing Master ;” T. B. M.; and 
“ Umbra” are declined with thanks. 


We have thought it wiser to “ wait a while” in refer- 
ence to the Electrotype. We shall not, however, 
wait much longer. 


An Artist begs to inform Patrick Park that there is 
much such a Gallery as he thinks would be beneficial 
to art, now at the Pantechnicon, Chelsea, where artists 
are enabled to hire out so many feet or yards of wains- 
coating by the year to exhibit their drawings; and he 
quite agrees with P. Park on the great assistance 
which sucha balities (or Institution) would be likely 
to afford to Art.—{We insert this note from a Corre- 





spondent ; and hope soon to disc our own debt 
to Mr. Park.) 
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NOW READY, 
THE PORTRAIT OF 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, KG,, 
En his Robes as Chancellor of the Ciniversity of Oxford, 


in Mezzotinto by G. H. PHILLIPS, from the very beautiful Picture painted by R. P. BRIGGS Esq. R.A., for 
ieee mies THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ELDON. 


Price to Subscribers, Prints =. ‘ £2 28.; Proofs . ‘ £4 48.5 Proofs, before Letters . , £6 6s. 


For this admirable portrait his Grace was pleased to give Mr. Brigg’s the final sitting in February last, when to mark his extreme and 
place this sistane beyond the seach of all compatioes, he wrote with his own hand on the canvass, his autograph as Chancellor of the Criveadiy a 
Oxford. 





Now Reapy, 


) T 
HAGHE’S SKETCHES IN BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 
DEDICATED, BY ESPECIAL PERMISSION, TO H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

This work consists of twenty-six Subjects, the whole of which have been drawn on the stone by Mr. Hacue’s own hand from his original hig hiy 
finished Sketches ; rea have on pduted under his immediate controul and direction in the most perfect style of Lithography, and possess all the 
characteristics of Original Drawings. ra . 

Price, Imperial folio, tinted, £4 4s. ; a few Copies will be Coloured like the Originals, £10 10s., in a Portfolio. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED BY HODGSON AND GRAVES, PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 
AND BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


6, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 





y ,c ‘J M4 Fi iti ic s., silk Ils., of 
OMPLETION of THOMAS’S LIFE of NAPO- __ Just ready, 12th edition, price 9s., silk I1s., of _ 
LEON.—“ A work which has throughout bom Cctegiched by typo- TE WOMEN poll ge Bg Mee Duties and Do- 
hical and literary excellence of a very high order ; the illustrations giving . P i Pi Rat # oten 
an interest to the text by almost realizing its spirit-stirring particulars. We If we could have our own way, every family should order a copy of ‘The Womea 
naturally expected to find the Emperor Shesedl be the most favourable light, | Of England.’ Husbands, especially young Husbands, should buy wed ony Wires; | 


but we are bound to say that the writer has shown equal impartiality and 


Fathers, for their Daughters; Brothers, for their Sisters.”—Methodist Mag 
fs : | aj S nd Co., London; Chatham-street, Manchester ; and 
ability, and has worthily completed an admirable history of the most extra- | Fisher, Son a H ' : 
ordinary man that ever lived.’’—Age. D ni 


unter-street, Liverpool. 
wena AE | M* FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY, PasrVl, 


CONTAINING: 








Published this day, containing 13 Plates, bound in cloth, price 93. DEER-STALKERS...... Painted by E. Lanpsee, R.A. 


ISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, principally ANNE PAGE and SLENDER...... Sir A. W. Cautcorr, a 
after the celebrated originals of the Old Masters. The subjects already Engraved in the finest line manner; and delivered in a 
engraved comprise designs by Rubens, Houbracken, Copley, Poussin, Over- | folio. F Bh. 
beck, Mola, Rembrandt Spada, Guercino, Wheatley, Franklin, and Melville. Price—Prints, £1 5s.; India Proofs, £2 2s.; Proofs before Letters, 
N.B. By particular request a limited number of Proof copies, Imperial Published by the Proprietors, at Nos. 18 and 19, Southengtes Fas, 
Quarto size, forming a most splendid work, are issued, price 4s. per part, in | Euston Square; sold also by F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street ; | 
divisions, price 17s. each. | Ackermann and Co., Strand. 


| 
Division 1.—(also in Parts, price 2s. each )—Fisher’s LEAR and CORDELIA...... G. 8. Newron, R.A. | 


THE ORIGINAL TRINITY HOUSE PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE, PAINTED BY LUCAS — 
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NOW READY, 
THE NOBLE AND UNRIVALLED WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., 
AS aeitin we stem enennte HOUSE. 


Painted by Joun Lucas, Esa., for the Honourable the Corporation of the Trinity. 
Engraved by Henry Cousins, Esq., from the Original Picture. 
Ma. BOYS has now the pleasure to announce the completion of the Engraving of the above inimitable Portrait, from the celebrated Origins 
Picture so recently painted by Ma. Lucas. Mr. H. Cousins has finished it in the most exquisite manner; so that it is, in truth, the most mag 


cent and important Portrait of His Grace ever published. In point of likeness and person, it is so universally admitted to excel all others, tht 
truly distinguished as rae Portrait of the Duke of Wellington. 


aia ae 


- 


ee 


“ In ruts Portrait (as Master oF rue Tarnitry House) His Grace is painted as he actually is, and every part of the representation C&S" 
his Living artirupe, MANNER, and APPEARANCE.” —Times. 


‘ > ” 
“ At last we have got a good and true likeness of Wellington. Lucas has given us the man and soldier as he is; others are more a 
but rais is rue Portrait.”— Spectator. 


Size 21 Incnes sy 32 Incues ncn. Guineas. 
Price to Subscribers—First Proofs before the Letters, on India Paper, Six Guineas; Proofs, with Letters, Four Guineas; Prints, Two 


*,* Proof Impressions can only be secured by an immediate order being given, in consequence of the great demand for them, 
and the number being limited. 
LONDON : THOMAS BOYS, PRINTSELLER TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
1], Gorpen Sevare, Recent Srreer. 
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AMA, REGENTS PARK.—NEW EXHIBITION, repre- I : 
D — THE SHRINE of the NATIVITY at Bethlehem, painted eres "i 1 Paes fe —— 
by M. Rénoux, from a sketch made by David Roberts, Esq., A.R.A., in | To pe continued in Monthly Parts each to contain Two Engravings of 


1839 ; and the Coronation of Queen Victoria, in Westminster Abbey, by M. 
Bouton.—Open from Ten till Four. aye ee —— - 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S 
PLENDID ADDITION.—Her Majesty the Queen, in her Magni- 
S ficent Nuptial Dress of Honiton Point Lace, by Miss Bidney, Manu- 


’ 





s Bridal Dress ; and Prince 


f the whole of the Lace for her Majest 
—s Archbishop of Canterbury 


Albert, in his Field Marshal’s Uniform ; with t 
rforming the MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
Exhibition, Bazaar, Baker-street, Portman. squate. — Admittance, One 

Shilling. —Open from Eleven till Dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 





CHOOL of DESIGN, No. 6, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, many 
years established, for the education of artists and instruction of ama- 
teurs in the principles of drawing and painting, and possessing the most 
complete arrangements as a probationary school for the Royal Academy. 
The gallery and studii contain an extensive collection of casts from the an- 
tique, drawings and paintings, and in the library are books on art, folios of 
prints from the works of the old masters. There is a separate establishment 
for ladies, and private studii for those who may desire them. The Professor 
may be consulted, and prospectuses obtained by application at the above 
address between the hours of 12 and 2, 


TO ARTISTS. 

4 ber NEW PATENT FOR PRESERVING AND USING OIL 

COLOURS. (Granted February 22, 1840.)—Messrs. WINDSOR 
and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone Place, having accomplished the desirable 
object of preserving oil colours, for any length of time, ready for immediate 
use, by means of their Patent Glass Tubes or Preservers, beg respectfully to 
announce that they are now ready to execute any orders with which they 
may be favoured. 


TT’S PATENT PICTURE RAIL MOULDING AND APPA- 

RATUS FOR SUSPENDING PICTURES.—The object of the Pa- 
tentee (in which he has completely Succeeded) was to establish a convenient 
system for hanging Pictures, uniting cheapness, elegance, and utility. The 
Rail can be adapted as the bottom member of the cornice, and saves the 
expense of a gilt moulding; it will carry the largest Pictures without the 
least inflection, and can easily be fixed up in any room even after decoration, 
without damage to the walls. 

The Public are invited to inspect specimens, which may be seen daily at 
17, King William-street, West Strand. 


This day is published, in 4to., price £4 10s. in French boards, and on Royal 
Paper, 4to., with Proof Impressions of the Plates, and a Portrait of the 
Author, price £7 7s., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four Parts. Illustrated 
by One Hunprep anp Tuarrty Ercuines from celebrated Pictures 
of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools ; and Wood- 

cuts. By Joun Burnett, F.R.S. 

: The Parts may be had separate. 
dy THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE in reference to Painting. 
Js. 

2. ON COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. in boards. 

3. ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Fourth Edition. Price 18s. in boards. 

4.ON COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price £1 lls. 6d. in boards. 

“ Burnett's Book is truly excellent throughout; with respect to light and shade, 
and the composition of colour, he is admirable; the pages he hes written are unri- 
valled, aud may almost be called the poetry and the practice of colouring.’’—See 
British and Foreign Review, April, 1838. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 


(JHARLEs M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street (opposite Toe Disparcu 
r Newspaper office), respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the 

rade, that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best 
manufacture, at prices never hitherto attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing the exact patterns 
and prices of one hundred different sized frames, ornamented with designs, 
made expressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and sent free of 
postage to any part of the kingdom. The Trade supplied with Frames in 

e\ompo. Fancy-wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 
= extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate delivery.—All goods taken 
_*, hot approved of in three months. 


ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE FRAMES OF A 
SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED TO CLEAN. 


C, % ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, corner of Mitre-court, 
and Pubes Opposite Fetter-lane, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, 
TORY Siipnat they cau obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR EXPLANA- 
size and FET OF DRAWINGS, with numerous elegant Patterns, the 
Postag A peony attached to the various frames, sent gratis and free of 

se Co any part of the United Kingdom. . 


Old F M ‘ = d 
see Frames re-gilt, large and small Miniature Frames at proportionate 


Punctually atteriood frames of every description. Orders from the country 
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ESTABLISHED 1792, 





ery, upon steel, a Map of a County or District, carefully revised, and 
collated with the Ord - io y ‘ 
gravings on W = nauce Maps; and about 15 beautifully executed En- 


I RELAND: ITS SCENERY, CHARACTER, Ere. Etc. 
- ‘ais By Mr. and Mrs. C. Haut. 
any valuable and important works descri ; 
but they are, for the most part, local ren ped came Pama heal 
" the general — + np hone eal : to ladeee intimacy between 
wo countries whose interests are inu nseparable, promote 
good understanding so essential to the welfare of both. Poe si 


It is unquestionable that Ireland has, of late years, materially im ; 
it has participated in the benefits derived from the general spread of li ner 
ture and science ; and the facilities for intercourse with England, while they 
have introduced most beneficial changes into Ireland, have been effectual in 
dispelling prejudices and popular errors that for ages prevailed concerning it. 


The reader will be presented with = pee results of five several Tours 
made by the Authors together, in Ir , since the year 1825 (the latest 
which took place during the autumn of the present year), and of a 
earlier acquaintance with the country, and the character of its peopls. 

have laboured with zeal and industry to obtain such topographical and sta- 
tistical information as may be useful to those who visit Ireland, or who de- 
sire the means of judging correctly as to its capabilities and condition ; and 
it will be their duty to associate with more important details, such . 
traditions, incidents, descriptions, and personal sketches, as may e in- 
terest in those who might be deterred from the perusal of mere facts, if com- 


; municated in a less popular form. 


THE ENGRAVINGS 
will be sufficiently numerous to give every object—from the most important 
- the most insignificant, that must be considered and treated as peculiarly 
rish. 


THE TOWERS, THE CASTLES, AND THE REMAINS OF 
MONASTIC EDIFICES, 
will be described, by the pencil, in the page that relates the more remarkable 
events in their several histories, and contrasts their present ruins with their 
former greatness. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE IRISH 

will also afford ample scope from which to draw both entertainment and in- 
formation ;—the Baal-fire meetings of Midsummer Eve ; the patrons; the 
courtships ; the weddings ; the christenings; the wakes; the pilgri to 
holy wells ; the sports on All-Hallow Eve, and the observances of Christmas ; 
the peculiar dances, and the music of the peasantry; the musical instru- 
ments, ancient and modern ; the faction fights (now, happily, but shadows of 
what they were); and many other national points, usages, and ceremonies, 
will supply material for the pencil of the Artist, as weil as the pen of the 
Writer. 

THE LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF IRELAND. 
Are full of interest ; and its Superstitions are richin romance. It is, indeed, 
rare to pass a single mile, without encountering an object to which some 
marvellous fiction is attached. Every lake, mountain, ruin of church or 
castle, rath and boreen, has its legendary tale ; the Fairies people every wild 
spot ; the Banshee is the follower of e¥ery old family; ookas and Clu- 
ricaunes are—if not to be seem, to be heard of, in every s0litary glen. These 
stories the authors will collect : and not as gleaners merely ; for the harvest, 
notwithstanding that so many labourers have been in the field, is, even now, 
but partially gathered in. For this department of the work, too, the 
of the Artist will be put into reqtusition. 

In fact the Engravings will describe every object pecuiiar to Ireland that 
may serve to illustrate and explain the course through which the traveller 
passes, and may be better understood by being pictured to the eye as well 
as the ear. The co-operation of many distinguished Artists has already been 
obtained. 

London: How and Parsons, 132, Fleet-street. 
Sold by W. Curry, jun. and Co., Dublin, and by every Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 


[HE BEST PICTURES OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Dedicated by Command to Her Majesty. 
: Colnaghi and Puckle, and Ackermann and Co. 
meses "Edinburgh : Alexander Hill. 
is t ist of Engravings after the best subjects of Raffaelle 
mR ny a Claude, with 8 few of rey finest works of other great Masters. 
It will embrace those only which are of an agreeable character, and in every 
way unexceptionable; and is intended to include the most Pictures 
that have ever been painted. 
WN FROM T 
1E TAKING DO 
TANDSCAPE, with CATTLE, Evenine, after 
THE CHARGE TO PETER, after Raffaelle. ile ‘auth ani 
Prints, 18s.; with Portfolio, £1 3s. ; Proofs, £1 11s. 6d, \ 
Any Engreving may be had separately, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
“ Altogether the Work is brought out in a manner every way suitable to the lofty 


i f its title. —We consider it, both in design and execution, one of the 
Prost splendid Works of Art ever produced in this or any country.”—Art-Union, 





tains,— 
E CROSS, after Rubens ; 
Claude ; and, 
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MESSRS. HODGSON AND GRAVES,; 


Hex Masesrty’s Printsellers and Publishers, have the honour to announce that the following important Engravin pws 
2 READY FOR PUBLICATION, 


DEDICATED, BY COMMAND, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
Che State Portrait of 


HER MAJESTY IN THE IMPERIAL DALMATIC ROBES, 


SEATED ON THE THRONE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


i b d, for Windsor Castle, by Geoncz Hayter, Esq., Her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Painter, and En 
nay eas Se ee Say of Mezzotinto by H. T. Ryat, Esq. ; graved the finest style 


Prints, £3 3s. ‘ P P Proofs, £5 5s. ‘ is e Proofs before Letters, £8 8. 


“ Messrs. Hodgson and Graves had the honour of submitting to Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert yesterday, a beautiful Engra Mr. 
from Mr. Waveen’s whole-length Portrait ot Her Majesty in her Imperiai Dalmatic Robes. It was most highly admired by Her Majesty, Prince Alben? Me, Braun 
the Queen Dowager, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and the personages present.”—Court Circular. Majesty 





LAWRENCE'S PORTRAIT OF 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, KG. 


Engraved the full size of life by F. C. Lewis, Esa., from the very beautiful Original Drawing by Sir Tuomas Lawnencey, P.R.A, 
Prints, £1 1s. ‘ ‘ ‘ Proofs, with Autograph, £2 2s. 

This very exquisite Drawing was so highly esteemed by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence that during his life he never could be persuaded to part 
with it, and from it he commenced all his pictures of the Duke. After his decease, it was sold with his other Drawings, and the Publishers have now 
had it engraved by Mr. F. C. Lewrs, to enable all the admirers of the late President to possess a fac-simile of this extremely interesting Drawing of 
llis Grace the Duke of Wellington. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 


‘ y 1 _ > ~ . 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
IN THE ROBES AND JEWELS OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER, 
Engraved in Mezzotinto by S. Cousins, Esq., A.R.A., from the original picture painted in Buckingham Palace, by Geonce Parren, Esq, ARA 
This magnificent Portrait is engraving on the same grand scale as the portrait of Her most gracious Majesty in the Robes of State, 
By SAMUEL COUSINS, Esa., A.R.A. 
Present price to Subscribers, Prints . . £3 38.; Proofs . . £5 58.3 First Proofs before Letters . . #8%. 


“ Yesterday, His Royal Highness Prince Albert was graciously pleased to honour Mr. G. Patren, A.R.A., with the final sitting for the full-length portrait of His 
Royal Highness in the robes of the Order of the Garter. laaeaee Mr. Patren had the honour to submit the picture to the Queen, when Her Majesty was pleased 10 
express Her entire satisfaction, and to give Her most gracious permission that an engraving might be made from the picture.”—Court Circular, 





THE TRIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST IN WESTMINSTER HALL, 


Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by Joun Burnet, Esq., F.R.S., from the splendid Picture painted by himself. 





Prints, £3 3s. ° ° ° Proofs, £5 5s. . ‘ ‘ Proofs before Letters, £8 8s. 


“ The pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this transaction,” Hume remarks, “ corresponded to the greatest conception that is suzgested in the | 
annals of human kind; the delegates of a great people sitting in judgment upon their supreme magistrate, and trying him for his misgoverament 
and breach of trust.”’ 











Neary Reapy, 


THE HAWKING PARTY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Engraving in Mezzotinto by Cuances G. Lewis, Esq., from the original Gallery Picture painted by Eowin Lanpseer, Esq., A.R.A. for 
Samure Cantwaricut, Esq. 


This splendid subject of the Sports of the Olden Time is engraving the same size as BOLTON ABBEY, by Samvuen Cousins, Esq. A.RA. 
Prints, £3 3s. . ° ° Proofs, £5 5s. ‘s . ‘ Before Letters, £8 8s. 











} 
THE MELTON HUNT, | 

COMPANION TO THE ROYAL HUNT. | 

Engraving by W. Hl. Houmrnrrys, E'sq., in the finest style of Mezzotinto, from the very beautiful Picture painted by Francis Grant, Esq, $4 | 
. FOR HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. | 
This very interesting Picture contains Portraits of the most distinguished Sportsmen assembled for the enjoyment of the chase. 

Price, Prints, £338. . . « Proofs,£55s. . . . Proofs before Letters, £6 6s. | 


LONDON : HODGSON & GRAVES, HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY, 6, PALLMALL | 
 O—7—e 





London :—Printed by Pataxn and Cuayron, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and Published by WiLLiam West, at the Art-Union Oiliee, No. 2, Cather 
Straud.—Thursday, October 15, 1840, 








